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Events of the Geek. 


Tue Russians have inflicted a defeat upon the Turks 
in the Caucasus which ranks among the most decisive 
successes achieved by any army in this war. The early 
phases of this campaign were not fortunate for the 
Russians, and after an advance into Turkish territory 
they had retired some two or three days’ march behind 
their own frontier. They were thus able to give battle 
to the attacking Turks in the most difficult part of the 
Caucasus range, at a great elevation, among deep snow, 
and they had a railway behind them. The Turkish 
advance was a rash adventure, characteristic of Enver 
Pasha’s reckless genius, and he seems to have thrown his 
men forward, much as he rushed Adrianople in the second 
Balkan War, almost without artillery or transport. The 
Turks fought with desperate courage, and they evidently 
had some success in raising a rebellion among the local 
Mohammedan population. The fighting lasted for ten 
days, and ended in the destruction of two of their best 
army corps. The victory on the Russian left at 
Ardahan was decisive. On the right, at Sarykamysh, 
where the passes lead to Kars, two corps, the Ninth and 
Tenth, were surrounded and almost totally destroyed. Of 
the Ninth, the entire Staff, with the corps commander 
and three generals of divisions and over one hundred 
officers, was captured, and this corps no longer exists. 
The Tenth corps suffered heavily in the fighting, and is 
being hotly pursued. 











Tas victory in the Caucasus was due in part te 
Enver Pasha’s rashness, and no less clearly to the physical 
stamina and good equipment of the Russian troops. The 
Turks appear to be fighting very much better than they 
did in the Balkan wars, and it is not clear that this is 
due to German leadership, for no German officers are 
mentioned among the Russian captures. The Russians 
have for a third time followed their traditional strategy— 
a skilful retirement, followed by an overwhelming 
counter-offensive. The weakening of the Turkish forces 
available for defence ought now to render possible a 
resumption of the Russian advance on Erzeroum. 
Though this theatre of war is too isolated and too 
secondary to have much effect on the general course of 
events, a Russian success here will have a certain effect 
on the Balkan States, and may make more probable a 
Roumanian, if not a Bulgarian, intervention. 


- * * 


AnotHEer proof of Russian energy is bound to 
influence Roumanian calculations even more decisively. 
A Russian army has entered the Bukowina, and is 
advancing through it. The official news speaks of fight- 
ing here, but gives no clue to-the importance of the forces 
engaged. The Russians are clearly not afraid to dissipate 
their forces, and given their poor communications, which 
make it difficult to supply an indefinitely large force in 
the main field, this may be the best way of utilizing 
their vast numbers. The meaning of the advance in the 
Bukowina is probably political. It contains a consider- 
able Roumanian population, and it is, moreover, as the 
official communiqué significantly mentions, the best and 
most direct route to the main field of Roumanian aspira- 
tions, Transylvania. This expedition is, in short, an 
advertisement to Roumania that if she delays much 
longer to intervene, she may find that Russia has already 
liberated her race-fellows, and “ jumped her claim.’’ 
The Kings of Roumania and Bulgaria are about to meet, 
and this proof of a certain community of interest, impro- 
bable some months ago, may be the prelude to changes. 


* * * 


Iraty, meanwhile, has taken action in Albania. 
That unlucky country is now in worse confusion than ever. 
Essad Pasha seemed for a time to have established him- 
self securely. He stood for an anti-Austrian policy, was 
regarded as an Italian protégé, and had even come to an 
arrangement with the Serbs. But the Young Turks, who 
had at first supported him as the head of the Moham- 
medan party, have changed their tactics since the war. 
They are now pro-Austrian, and therefore anti-Essad. 
They seemed to have raised a rebellion against him in the 
interior, and the whole land is in chaos. Italy, after 
sending ships to Vallona, has now landed troops “ to 
preserve order.’’ To exclude her from this port, the one 
possible naval base commanding the entrance to the 
Adriatic, had been a capital point of Austrian policy. 
The Italian move indicates therefore, if not hostility, at 
least detachment in her relations with her nominal ally. 
It has increased speculation as to an imminent Italian 
intervention, but it must not be assumed that Italy will 
go to war if she can achieve her ends without fighting. 
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THE main event of the week in the West has been the 
advance of the French in Lower Alsace. It was carried 
out in wooded and hilly country, and forms a complete 
contrast to the siege-work elsewhere. The French 
advanced without cover up a steep slope to the village of 
Steinbach, and carried it by a bayonet assault, fighting 
house by house to clear it of the enemy. From Steinbach 
the advance is moving slowly west towards Cernay, but 
the resistance is stubborn and the positions won 
are not always retained. There is also an advance further 
South towards Altkirch. The German news, after 
first denying, now admits the loss of Steinbach, 
and the further success on the hills towards Cernay. 
The unofficial accounts of these operations, while con- 
firming the impression that the fighting was very gallant 
and determined, do not suggest that very large forces are 
engaged in them. It te a patient nibbling advance. 


Save in Alsace, the week has been uneventful in the 
Western front. Some small French gains are reported 
near Nieuport in the dunes, and round St. George’s, 
while in the woods of the Argonne the Germans won some 
ground which has since been partially recovered. Else- 
where there have been minor French advances. In 
Poland comparative calm has set in, after the repulse of 
the fierce German attack last week on the Bzura, during 
which the enemy made no less than fifteen charges in 
close masses upon the Russian trenches. Since the failure 
of this attack, the Germans seem to have concentrated 
their attention on points further south, near Bolimow, 
on the Rawka. The fighting in Poland begins to resemble 
the Western war of trenches. From Galicia there is little 
news, except that the Russians are still forcing the 
Austrians back over the Carpathians through the Uszok 
Pass. The climatic conditions in these heights are 
terribly severe, and as in the Caucasus so in the Car- 
pathians, the Russians are better equipped to withstand 
the cold. They report numerous captures, and the whole 
tone of the official news conveys the impression that the 


Austrian power of resistance is broken. 
* * * 


Tue Navy has lost a valuable pre-Dreadnought 
battleship in the “ Formidable,’’ and the sacrifice of life 
is only a little less heavy than in the case of the “ Bul- 
wark.’’ Of her fate we know only that she was sunk, 
after two explosions, during a gale in the Channel on 
New Year’s Day, and the cause is now believed 
to have been a submarine attack. She was com- 
missioned in 1901, displaced 15,000 tons, carried four 
12-in. guns, besides 6-in. guns and _ torpedo-tubes, 
steamed at 18 knots, and had cost about a million. She 
was still a very useful ship, but far worse than the loss 
of the ship is the fact that only 201 men have been saved 
from a crew of about 800. The survivors endured terrible 
hardships before they were rescued from three of the 
ship’s boats, some by a cruiser and others by a trawler, 
while a third boat reached Lyme Regis with nine dead 
among her fifty-seven men. Captain Loxley behaved 
with all the traditional gallantry and coolness of the 
Navy, forbade the companion cruiser to stand by to assist 
him, and went down with nearly all the ship’s officers. 
There was an interval of about forty-five minutes between 
the two explosions, and the narratives of the survivors 
suggest that in spite of the storm most of the crew might 
have been saved if the launches had had steam up, or if 
more large boats with oars had been available. One is 
inclined to ask why no motor launches had been provided. 
No precaution ought to be neglected when ships are sent 


out to seas infested by submarines. 
* * * 


Tue House of Lords met on Wedresday for a brief 
session, and thereby fulfilled a duty of vigilance which 





the Commons have neglected. Lord Kitchener briefly 
reviewed the course of the war during the last six weeks. 
He added little or nothing to our knowledge of past 
operations. He confirmed the general belief that the 
Germans withdrew “ several divisions ’’ and some artillery 
from the West to the East, but spoke of the force which 
remained as still sufficient to contain the Allies. He set 
down the reinforcements which we have been able to 
send so far as one division, some Territorial units, and a 
fine Canadian regiment. In his references to the Eastern 
front, he dwelt on the heavy losses of the Germans, and 
the difficulties imposed on them by the weather and 
by defective communications, on the tremendous losses 
of the Austrians in prisoners during the fighting in the 
Carpathians, and, above all, on the Serbian success. 
There has evidently been a pause in the campaign in 
Mesopotamia since the last news of our success there, and 
“no large force’’ has yet appeared to threaten Egypt. 
Of the Yorkshire raid, “ by which no possible military 
advantage could have been gained,’’ Lord Kitchener 
spoke in scathing terms. His general conclusion was that 
the initial advantage of the Germans in numbers and 
preparation was ‘‘ certainly diminishing.”’ 
* * * 

On the subject of recruiting, Lord Kitchener’s tone 
was one of sober optimism. The inevitable drop at 
Christmas has been ‘‘ almost’? made good, and the 
circulars to householders in the country districts and small 
towns have so far brought in 218,000 names of men willing 
to serve. Lord Kitchener seems to be at ease as to the 
supply of officers, and over 29,000 have been appointed 
since the war began. Lord Curzon, in a helpful but 
critical speech, dwelt chiefly on the remoter fields, 
especially East Africa, where he thought we had been 
culpably unprepared. He declined to be satisfied with 
our supply of men, which he took to be an element which 
can decide this war. He thought that the number of 
our men at the front contrasts unfavorably with the great 
number at home, and that a more rapid effort should be 
made to complete the equipment of the trained men, and 
to send them out without delay. Putting the new army 
of eighteen corps at a million men, and the Home 
Defence force at half that number, there were still drafts 
to be considered to make good losses. He reckoned that 
we ought to have in all more nearly three millions than 
one million five hundred thousand men, and asked for an 
authoritative estimate. Lord Crewe’s reply was the 
obvious answer of commonsense, that the men are coming 
in as quickly as they can be dealt with. The “ Times,”’ 
meanwhile, has again been hinting at conscription, and 
again, on second thoughts, withdrawing from it. 

* * * 

THE second day’s debate in the Lords had a dual 
character. Lord Selborne foreshadowed a future demand 
for inquiry into the most serious incidents in our naval 
warfare—the failure of the Antwerp expedition (which 
he thought should not have been entrusted to the 
Admiralty), and Admiral Cradock’s defeat off Chile ; but 
he approved the general scheme of war under which, 
instead of merely “ patrolling’’ our coasts, the Grand 
Fleet concentrated itself on the task of watching for the 
exit of the German ships and destroying them when they 
came out. Lord Crewe’s reply gave only one piece of 
information, a statement that the “ Formidable’’ had 
been torpedoed, not mined. The Duke of Rutland and 
Lord Curzon were critical of the vagueness of the plans 
for enrolling some civilians for defence against a raid, 
and teaching the rest of the population what to do when 
it came. Extreme secrecy has, as usual, been observed. 
The Press, the natural organ of communication, has 
been boycotted, and even the list of scheduled counties, 
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which was published in the Napoleonic wars, is withheld. 
The Emergency Committees under the Lords Lieutenant 
have done some useful work, but there seems to be little 
co-ordination of it. It is a queer way to organize 
home defence by cooling down all the spirit and popular 
energy that could be put into it. 

* * * 

A POWERFUL French Commission, predominantly 
legal in its composition, has drawn up a terrible report 
of the conduct of the German troops in France. The 
worst feature of it is that which summarizes their sexual 
misconduct. ‘“‘ Pillage, rape, incendiarism, and murder 
are,’’ it says, “‘ current practices among our enemies.”’ 
The stories of outrages on women are so diabolical in 
their violence and cruelty as to leave a permanent stain 
on the character of the German people. Neither youth 
nor age, nor the extremest forms of human misery, were 
spared. The record of vindictive cruelty to non- 
combatants is just as bad. A man wearing a Red Cross 
badge was said to have been shot in the streets, and his 
still living body burned in presence of his father and 
mother, seventy years of age. Photographs and sworn 
statements have been used to attest these infamies. If 
half of them be true, the German armies have blackened 
their name for ever. 

x * * 

Two pamphlets by Professor Brentano, that are 
being circulated in neutral countries, go further than 
anything else we have seen to explain why England is 
the object of especial hate in Germany. For Professor 
Brentano is, perhaps, unique among German professors 
for his general attachment to English Liberal ideas. He 
has lived much in England, has scores of English friends 
among politicians and economists, and has long been a 
leading advocate of Free Trade and pacifist principles. 
Yet in these pamphlets he commits himself to an exposi- 
tion of England’s historic réle in Europe which, were it 
true, would explain the bitterest reproaches which Ger- 
mans bring against us. The foreign policy of England 
has always consisted in sowing dissensions among the 
Continental Powers, so as to overthrow the one which 
from time to time was strongest. This we call “ preserv- 
ing the European Balance of Power.’’ Incidentally, but 
also purposely, this process enables us to carry out our 
deep-laid designs of territorial aggression and trade 
advances in all parts of the world. Germany is simply, 
through her rising power, the latest object of our 
treacherous enmity. 

* * * 

THERE is throughout no single sign that Dr. 
Brentano has read either the diplomatic documents 
published by the allied Governments, or the evidence 
regarding the German conduct of the war. If he has, 
every impression they might have left is effaced by his 
passionate invective that “Sir Edward Grey was deter- 
mined under all circumstances to utilize the war that 
was begun by Russia to destroy Germany.’’ Once 
accept the deep-seated consistent Machiavellian foreign 
policy of England as actual history, the feigned innocence 
and amiability of Sir Edward Grey only serve to sustain 
the hypocrisy. The German statesmen, plain, honest men, 
have clearly been outwitted by this monster of perfidy! 
To those personally acquainted with Dr. Brentano, this 
passionate indictment of England will bring a feeling of 
amazement. His is an essentially honest mind, and if it 
can so deceive itself can we wonder that the German 
people as a whole are as convinced of their righteousness 
as any of the other peoples engaged in the war? 

x * ¥ 

Tue price of flour has risen another shilling this 

week, bringing a total rise since July from 29s. to 42s. 








per 280 lb. This carries with it a rise of the price of the 
quartern loaf to 7d., a very serious event in the domestic 
life of the poor, who are confronted by a general rise of 
food prices, which takes ‘about 24d. out of the 
value of every shilling they have to spend, comparing the 
purchasing power of to-day with that of last July. There 
are several contributory causes of the rise in wheat prices. 
The chief is the enormous rise in freights, from 11s. 3d. 
a ton in the early summer to 50s. last month. Insurance, 
high cost of coal, delay in loading and unloading, explain 
in part this rise of freights; but, of course, the main 
factor is the withdrawal of much tonnage from ordinary 
trade for Government work. These troubles coincide 
with a shortage of the available world-supply of wheat. 
The closing of the Black Sea stops supplies from Russia, 
the lean harvest in Australia, the heavy buying in 
France and Italy, contribute to reduce the supplies avail- 


able for our population. 
% ” * 


THE report of the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service opens up a real prospect that the diplomatic 
service may be rendered at once more efficient and less 
exclusive. The range of choice is at present far too 
limited to secure the best talent available, and the com- 
bined system of nomination, personal selection, and a 
property test confines the service to what witnesses usually 
called ‘‘ a certain class.’” The Commission is unanimous 
in striking at the roots of all this. It recommends the 
abolition of the property qualification of £400 a year of 
private income, and calls for a ‘‘ living wage’’ for the 
younger members of the service, with a reasonable system 
of ‘‘ foreign allowances.’’ It also recommends that the 
system of nomination by the Secretary of State before a 
candidate can go before the Board of Selection or sit for 
competitive examination be abolished. It agrees that a 
Board of Selection must be retained, for in this service 
a man’s address and upbringing are of importance. 

* * 7” 

THERE was a difference of opinion asto whether selec- 
tion by the Board should precede or follow examination. 
The minority view is, to our thinking, clearly right. In 
weighing a man’s personal claims (a very uncertain and 
delicate task), it would be as well that the Board should 
know, when it hesitates, whether it is discussing the 
claims of a man of talent or a fool. We want in this 
service men who will not think that they know a foreign 
country and its opinions merely because they have made 
their way into its gilded society. We want also men who 
are trained observers of historical and economic move- 
ments, and the equipment for such work is not yet to 
be had at Eton. The Commission’s recommendations 
must not be allowed to lie for a quarter of a century 
unenforced, as those of its predecessors did. 

* * * 

CarpinaL Mercier, the patriotic Archbishop of 
Malines, and the head of the Belgian Church, has been 
placed under arrest in his palace. Hisoffence was the issue 
of an eloquent and outspoken pastoral letter, which he 
refused to submit to the German censorship. In it he 
described the devastation of the country, insisted boldly 
on the duty of patriotic resistance, spoke plainly of the 
German breach of faith, and insisted that neither esteem 
nor obedience is due to the invaders. He did, none the 
less, counsel submission in the occupied part of the 
country, and said plainly that the troops alone must con- 
tinue the resistance. The effect of the letter, while con- 
soling his flock, could only have been to discountenance 
useless and irregular opposition to the Germans. By 
placing the Archbishop under arrest the Germans have 
certainly not improved their position among Catholic 
neutrals. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE CASE FOR LIBERTY. 


“And how can a man teach with authority, which 
is the life of teaching; and how can he be a doctcr in 
his book, as he ought to be, or else had better be silent, 
whereas all he teaches, all he delivers, is but under the 
tuition, under the correction of his patriarchal licenser, 
to blot or alter what precisely accords not with the hide- 
bound humor which he calls his judgment? ’’—Milton’s 
* Areopagitica.” 

Tuere is a real danger lest the proper preoccupation of 
the Government and the country with the material con- 
duct of the war should lead them to ignore or to belittle 
the spiritual factor which has governed our intervention 
We have 
made, and shall make, a very large contribution to this 
first purpose. All the more necessary, therefore, is it to 
ensure that we come to the consideration of the peace 
essentially the same England, inspired by the same vision, 
and governed by the same institutions, as the England 
which entered on the war. 


in it, and will, we hope, ensure our victory. 


Law, Nationality, Liberty, 
have been our three watchwords. Liberty, indeed, has 
been something more than a watchword. It is our 
political soul; it has been the constant inspiration of 
our analysis; and it 
is by no accident of alliance or opportunity that 
we offer it as a direct counter to the German State con- 
ception. Through it we warded off schism in our Empire ; 
under its banner we are expected to lead the march to 
a new rule of toleration and autonomy in Europe. 


literature of romance and 


It is therefore either folly or mere unimaginativeness 
to seek to strip the nation of its peculiar virtue in the hour 
when events have applied a searching test to it. We 
entered the war under a system of free military service. 
We might 
have provided a totally inadequate force; we might have 
failed to feed it by recruits; and its fighting quality 
might have compared unfavorably with that of the con- 
script soldier. All these predictions have been falsified. The 
original force was of high efficiency ; it has been steadily 
strengthened ; its behavior has been splendid. The six 
armies now being rapidly organized under the voluntary 
principle contain, on Lord Curzon’s admission, a million 
men ; and already full tests of the military quality both of 
these forces and of the Territorial battalions at the front 
have been supplied in a long series of harassing engage- 


In doing so, we ran three conspicuous risks. 


ments with the best organized conscript force in Europe. 
But the problem is a little wider than this. Conscription 
is politically impossible. It would be an act of treason to 
the nation to divide it on such an issue, as some papers 
and politicians are again seeking to divide it, in the full 
stress of a great war. But what material gain could we 
expect by resort to it? Little or none, says Colonel 
Maude, one of the best and most experienced of our mili- 
tary critics, and an old advocate of compulsion. 
taryism has already yielded a grand total of two 
and a-half millions of men, or about two-thirds of the 
total population This 
practically the same proportion as the French law of 
compulsion, and one-sixth more than the German system 
annually yields. 


Volun- 


male available. gives us 


The scales are thus even on the calcula- 
tion of numbers; two further considerations weigh them 
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down conclusively in favor of the voluntary system. It 
is essentially governed by selection. The selection is 
moral, and as a result we get in the willing recruit a fine 
physical average, a quality of enterprise, interest, and 
adventurous impulse,’ and the touch of life which 
is just wanting to the finest effort of machine-made 
soldiery.* It is economic, and under it workers can stream 
away from those sources of employment which have 
slackened during the war, and can be maintained in those 
which ensure the maintenance of the nation’s credit and 
power of production. That, again, is a vital factor in a 
scheme of prolonged warfare. It is no secret that it was 
the rapid output of our factories which replaced the worn 
Had they been 


closed under a conscript system, Germany might never 


or deficient equipment of our Allies. 


have relaxed the grip which she attained in the first 
weeks of the war. 

The advocate of conscription, therefore, does every 
kind of disservice to his country. He tears up the 
national unity, puts shackles on its willing mind, and 
incidentally disturbs the necessary distribution of work 
among the Allies. Above all, he asserts the contrary of 
the truth, namely, that at any time the nation has been 
less forward with its offer of personal service than the 
Government with its power of equipping and training 
the recruits. But there is another danger to British 
liberty, older than conscription, which provoked one of 
the half-dozen world-wide books fashioned by the 
English tongue. Milton wrote the “ Areopagitica ’’ in 
times hardly less troubled than our own, and if one 
would modestly suggest that a copy of it be laid on 
the table of the Press Censor, and of the State depart- 
ments of which he is the organ, it is because Milton’s 
plea for the right of reasonable criticism is of the essence 
of the good conduct of so complicated a business as war. 
Now it is idle to say that such a right of criticism exists 
under the Defence of the Realm Act, and the interpre- 
tation of that measure to which the Press Bureau gives 
currency. Take two instances. Under the 27th regu- 
lation of that measure, newspapers are forbidden to 
publish anything which may “‘ prejudice ’’ either ‘‘ his 
Majesty’s relations with Foreign Powers,’’ or the recruit- 
ing, training, discipline, or ‘‘ administration’’ of his 
Majesty’s Forces. If the Press Bureau interprets the 
first of these regulations with any strictness, it is clear 
that it can exclude the debate of practically every 
problem of foreign policy arising out of the war in its 
Eastern or Western centre. The future of Constanti- 
settle- 
ment of Poland, the treatment of Finland, all touch 
the susceptibilities of one of our Allies or another. 
Obviously they should be treated with knowledge and 


restraint, that is to say, in the spirit in which our 


nople, the problem of Alsace-Lorraine, the 


less romantic journalism usually handles them. 
They represent issues still unconcluded, and an incon- 
siderate handling of them may well give premature 
offence to opinion within the Empire, or enfeeble the 
But total 


silence about them on the part of the press implies 


existing concord among the comrade States. 


ignorance and final helplessness in the body of the British 





*A trait admirably illustrated in this week’s ‘“‘ Punch,” which 
exhibits one of our men hailing another in the midst of a storm of 
shell-fire with ‘‘ What-ho, Charlie! Bit showery, ain’t it?” 
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nation, and that we must firmly regard as the greater 
evil of the two. 

If the Press Bureau envisages the problem of army 
administration in the same spirit, it can shut out the 
entire sphere of dealings with the new soldiery, their 
pay, housing, health, allowances, as well as the actual 
conduct of the campaign. Let us grant that the news- 
papers, under the conditions of modern warfare, can fairly 
be asked to make jettison of the greater part of their 
system of competitive and sensational news-gathering. 
That is a proper protection for strategy, whose 
chance of secrecy is so small. In fact, we do not witness 
such a sacrifice. What we do see is a rigid economy of 
official truth and a lavish output of unofficial fancy. 
Practically we have no official service of war news from 
the chief seat of war, and up to Lord Kitchener’s speech 
on Wednesday, the only tidings of the temporary check 
which the Indian troops suffered at Givenchy was the 
French announcement that we had lost “ some sections of 
trenches.’’ Of the East African campaign we have had 
no record at all. Nevertheless, the Press prattles of 
battles that never took place, of victories that were never 
won, of feats of war that were never accomplished, while 
parents seek in vain to follow the perilous fortunes of their 
soldier sons. But the needs of a free people go deeper than 
the thirst for “ news,’’ even when it springs from a father’s 
or a mother’s yearning or sorrow. They concern the educa- 
tion of the mind of the nation for a consideration of the 
great problems of life and polity which confront it. 
Is that education to be stunted? Is our Press to be 
invited to confine itself to Shakspere and the musical 
glasses, or to be made timid, mentally unenterprising, by 
a constant incursion of warnings, threats, and disabili- 
ties? If it is, the statesmen of 1915 will find themselves in 
much the same straits as their forerunners of 1815, who, 
having settled Europe without any kind of public opinion 
to help or to restrain them, unsettled it for a hundred 
years of wars and rebellions. 

But it is not only the statesmen who are in ques- 
tion. It is the administrators on whose behalf silence 
isclaimed. A bar of this character is drawn with great diffi- 
culty against merely malicious personal or party attack. 
It is much more easily raised to enforce abstention 
from that most useful form of criticism which, in Milton’s 
words, “ freely magnifies what hath been nobly done, and 
fears not to declare as freely what might be done 
better.’’ Obviously, it is very difficult to do things well 
in time of war, when action must be rapidly improvised. 
Administrators, therefore, want more light not less; and 
it is the less honest and the less efficient among them who 
find their account in the reduction of public criticism and 
the expansion of public flattery. Under such a journalism 
the country would begin insensibly to drink in the idea 
that truth is a poison and lies an invigorating diet, or 
Doubtless truth 
in war is even further from our ken than truth in a 


at the least a cheerful stimulant. 


well. But if we are going to dispense with it on the ground 
that the way to it is through the expression of unsound 
as well as of sound opinion, and allow the State to draw 
the boundary line between the two, we shall go far from 
the ancient practice of British liberty and shall grievously 
hinder its application to the problems of the hour. 
Europe knows by this time, or ought to know, that the 





Government in this country is one force and the Press 
another. Were it otherwise, the product of our jour- 
nalism would be handled as easily as that of Germany or 
Austria, and would be almost as worthless. It is the 
element of individuality in our politics which constitutes 
its power. It also happens to be the force which that part 
of Europe which is still autocratically governed most 
needs for its liberation. All the more necessary is it for 
our rulers to go through this war of freedom with the 
proud boast that in essentials they maintained the liberty 
of unlicensed printing. For if the Government impound 
the judgment of journalism and turn the Press into their 
mere instrument, they put democracy under arrest. 
H. W. M. 





HOW TURKEY WAS FORCED INTO WAR. 
Ir Turkey has committed suicide she has been driven to 
it by Germany. The story of the steps by which she has 
been induced to travel along the broad road to destruction 
is clearly indicated. The official papers published by 
Britain, France, and Russia make it complete. 

When the European War broke out in the first days 
of August, the Turkish Government declared its inten- 
tion of being neutral, and this declaration was repeated 
again and again, sometimes in specially solemn form, 
until October 24th. Sir Louis Mallet believed in the 
sincerity of the repeated declarations of Said Halim, the 
Grand Vizier, and everybody who knows Said Halim 
would be disposed to acquiesce in that belief. The sequel, 
indeed, shows that too much confidence was placed in his 
statements, though not in his good faith. But the ques- 
tion arises whether already, even by the end of August, 
the time had not arrived when H.M.’s Ambassador ought 
not to have used firmer language regarding the many 
breaches of neutrality which had then taken place. 
German officers were already pouring into Constantinople 
vid Sofia to take service in the Turkish fleet. Sir Louis 
Mallet, like his counsellor, Mr. Beaumont, had repeatedly 
pressed, but in vain, for the repatriation of the crews of 
the “ Goeben’’ and “ Breslau,’’ which had entered the 
Dardanelles on the 11th. The crews not only remained, 
but the Turks who had been taken on board those vessels 
to save appearances were replaced by Germans. German 
officers were also placed in command of all the Turkish 
battleships. During the first half of September the viola- 
tion of neutrality continued without concealment, so that 
on the 16th of that month our Ambassador was able ta 
report that the Turkish fleet was “entirely in German 
hands,’’ and that the Germans considered the Dardanelles 
to be impassable. The latter statement was true; for 
the Germans had made them impassable. Mines had 
been coming through in great numbers and Turkish pre- 
parations for war, always under the supervision of Ger- 
mans, were being everywhere rapidly pushed forward. 
From the end of August until Turkey made her 
attack on Odessa at the end of October, there was 
arriving in Constantinople a constant stream of German 
munitions of war, German soldiers, German gold, 
and German mines for both the Straits. 

If it be asked why such unfriendly acts were not 
checked, the answer is that a fierce struggle was going 
on during these months between the war party and the 


| peace party. The majority of Ministers, with the Grand 
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Vizier at their head, were in favor of honest neutrality ; 
the minority, with Enver Pasha, the Minister for War, 
at their head, were determined to rush the country into 
war. Sir Louis Mallet knew, as did everybody else, that 
Enver was being strenuously supported or instigated by 
Baron Wangenheim, the German Ambassador, and by 
Admiral Suchon, who was in command of the “ Goeben.’’ 
A keen contest went on between Enver and Jemal 
Pasha, the Minister of Marine, who, first in favor of 
neutrality or even of the Entente, was over-ridden by 
the Germans and Enver. Enver, with Baron Wangen- 
heim and Admiral Suchon, showed from first to last that 
they were determined to coerce Turkey into war. The 
peace party were inactive, and seemed to believe that if 
events were left to drift, neutrality would be maintained. 
The Germans acted with a high hand. It was commonly 
believed that Suchon threatened to bombard Constanti- 
nople rather than allow his men to leave the ship. As 
the “Goeben’’ was the most powerful vessel in the 
Turkish fleet, the Ministers were cowed, and the bullying 
of the war party carried everything before it. 

Enver Pasha’s influence was exceptionally great. 
The Ministry appeared at first to think that he was a 
tool in their hands. As he had not despaired of Turkey 
in the blackest part of its night, and as the re-occupation 
of Adrianople was due to his energy, he had been boomed 
by the Young Turkey, that is the Ministerial, Party. 
The influence of that party was greatly strengthened 
by the retention of the Dreadnought and another 
battleship which our Government took over at the 
beginning of the war. The irritation caused by such re- 
tention was very serious, and was due to the fact that 
all the hopes of Turkey for regaining the Greek islands 
were built upon obtaining the powerful Dreadnought for 
which Armstrongs had been paid, and which would be 
stronger than the famous ‘‘ Averoff’’ belonging to the 
Greeks, and that the money for her construction had 
been obtained by subscriptions, more or less voluntarily 
made, from thousands of individuals, men, women, and 
children. When the ship was built and paid for, and 
the means of defeating Greece were thus within their 
grasp, it was bitterly disappointing to have the fruits 
of their forethought and thrift snatched from them. 

The entry of the ‘‘ Goeben ’’ and “‘ Breslau’ greatly 
increased the influence of the war party. Enver, with 
German aid, became almost a dictator. Henceforward, 
until the declaration of war, Baron Wangenheim, Enver 
Pasha, and Admiral Suchon worked incessantly to induce 
the Turks to join Germany. 
held out to the Ministers; the capitulations were, of 
course, to go; Crete would be restored ; money would be 
forthcoming for the support of the army, a million 
sterling arrived in bar gold, subsequently other sums 
Every available man was compelled to serve in 
the army or to pay the exemption tax twice or three 


Every kind of promise was 


came. 


times over. 

During all this time what was our Embassy 
doing? Sir Louis Mallet returned to the capital 
about August 17th. His place was taken by Mr. 
Beaumont, the Counsellor of the Embassy, who had 
heavy and responsible work until the arrival of his chief. 
He had had, as early as August Ist, to defend England for 





taking over the Dreadnought from Armstrongs. Then, 
on August 10th, when the “ Goeben ”’ and the “ Breslau” . 
entered the Dardanelles, he had to treat for their dis- 
armament. On August llth, the “Goeben”’ requisi- 
tioned British ships at the Dardanelles. The Port 
officials, both in Constantinople and at the Dardanelles, 
refused to issue papers for British ships to pass through 
into the Aigean. Mr. Beaumont was busy daily in seek- 
ing to obtain these permissions illegally withheld. 
Twenty-one ships were thus detained. The cargoes of 
some of them were requisitioned. In others strenuous 
efforts were made. to coax or bully the shipmasters to sell 
the cargoes entrusted to them. 
sible for the detention of the British merchant vessels. 
He, and he alone, appeared at the time to bid defiance to 
the Minister of Marine, the Grand Vizier, and all the 
other Ministers. Remember, that all this time not only 


Enver Pasha was respon- 


were such Ministers profuse in their statements that 
Turkey was firmly resolved to be neutral, but Tewfik Bey, 
on August 13th, informed Sir Edward Grey in writing 
that his Government was 
neutrality.’’ On the 16th, Mr. Beaumont received a 
letter from Sir Edward Grey of first importance, in which 
Sir Edward, on behalf of England, France, and Russia, 
promised to maintain the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire if the Porte maintained scrupulous 
It was a great offer, and one which, under 


* determined to enforce strict 


neutrality. 
ordinary circumstances, would have been welcomed. But 
German influence was too strong, although on the same 
day Mr. Beaumont received new and solemn assurances 
from the Grand Vizier that Turkish neutrality would be 
maintained. Mr. Beaumont pointed out to the Grand 
Vizier that Germany was doing her utmost to compromise 
Turkey. A dozen illustrations of this fact might, even 
at that date, have been and probably were adduced by 
him. British ships were daily detained. Some were 
requisitioned. Admiral Limpus and his British officers 
had already been replaced by Germans. New mines were 
being laid at the Dardanelles. I can testify that Mr. 
Beaumont did not spare himself; but all was of no avail. 

Then, on August 17th, Sir Louis Mallet returned 
to Constantinople. Thence, until he asked for his pass- 
ports on October 30th, the story is an almost un- 
interrupted one of solemn promises by the Grand Vizier 
and the other Ministers, and of violation of neutrality 
by Enver Pasha under German influence. Every 
event and every day showed that Enver, with Suchon 
and Baron Wangenheim, were devising new means to 
force Turkey into war. The Ministers flattered them- 
selves that néutrality could be maintained so long. as 
Turkey was inactive. In spite of requisitions upon 
British property, of the 
munitions of war, of hundreds 
expert workmen, of mines, and a dozen other breaches 


introduction of German 
of German sailors, 


of neutrality, the Turkish Government would not declare 
war. The efforts of the Germans and of Enver became 
so regardless of the wishes of the Government that in the 
early days of October a Family Council was held at the 
palace—at the demand, it is believed, of the Crown 
Prince—when a resolution was adopted that no declara- 
tion of war should be made without the consent of such 
body. Said Halim declared that he would never agree 
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to make war on France and England. Under these 
circumstances, Enver and the Germans found it necessary 
to rush Turkey into war by their own act, to make an 
attack for which the Turkish Government could not avoid 
responsibility. This was the famous bombardment at 
Odessa. 

The Russians maintain that the time up to the end 
of October was deliberately occupied by the Turks in 
military preparations, and that the excuses with which 
Sir Louis was put off were lies. Personally, I hesitate 
to adopt this opinion. The case was one of drift on the 
one side, and unscrupulous endeavor on the other. 

An incident occurred in Constantinople on the 
evening of October 29th, the day on which Odessa was 
bombarded, which raises a strong presumption that the 
attack was a surprise to all the Turkish Ministers, with 
the exception of Enver. At a dinner where a few 
Englishmen were pregent, a telegram giving the Odessa 
incident created consternation. One of the intended 
diners had seen Jemal Pasha, the Minister of Marine, 
only two hours earlier, and he and others expressed their 
opinion that the telegram could not be true. All 
recognized that if it were, it meant war. Accordingly 
one of those present was sent off at once to see Jemal. 
Not finding him at his house, he followed him to a club, 
called him into a private room, and gave him the con- 
tents of the telegram. Jemal went green, expressed 
intense and genuine surprise or incredulity, and swore on 
the head of his daughter—an oath which no Turk lightly 
utters—that he, Minister of Marine though he was, knew 
nothing of it. He expressed his belief that Talaat Bey, 
Minister of the Interior, was in like ignorance. Talaat 
was immediately communicated with, and professed a 
like ignorance. Then Enver Pasha was rung up, and 
declared that he had just received a telegram to the like 
effect. Whether he expressed complete ignorance of 
such an incident having been arranged, I do not know. 
The Grand Vizier emphatically repudiated any fore- 
knowledge of the incident. Turkey had been forced into 
War. 


Epwin Pears. 





THE OPENING OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Ir would be fair to say that the Stock Exchange was 
re-opened on Monday to its members, but closed to 
business. In fact, there is said to have been less business 
since it opened than was transacted before in the offices 
of the various brokers and dealers. The reason is that 
the Treasury has practically taken over Stock Exchange 
affairs, and has constructed a network of restrictions in 
order to prevent any British or other securities from 
being sold on German account in Throgmorton Street. 
This is the purpose of all the anti-trading-with-the-enemy 
laws and regulations and proclamations issued since the 
war began. They are not, of course, made to annoy 
former customers and clients of British merchants and 
manufacturers, but in order to shorten the war by 
curtailing the resources of the German Government.. The 
only principle worth considering in this connection is 
whether the net result of your interference in the trade 
will be worse for British than for German trade, for 





obviously (as bargains are for the benefit of both parties) 
embargoes and prohibitions must be disadvantageous all 
round. Anyhow, it is now admitted by practically every- 
body that some of the energy put into trade prohibitions 
can hardly attain its end. Thus the embargo on tea has 
just been removed, because its effect was not to stop 
tea going into Germany, but to check the tea trade 
between Java and London. It is clearly perceived by the 
authorities that there is bound to be some trading with 
the enemy when two great commercial Powers are at war 
with one another. Merchants cannot well avoid it, unless 
they are prepared to forego all trade with neutral 
countries. It is, however, both proper and possible to 
diminish the volume of this trade, and the only question 
should be whether the restrictions proposed are likely to 
do more harm (in this case) to Germans than to ourselves. 

Now it seems fairly obvious that the re-establishment 
of a free market for the sale of securities would have 
been of benefit to the people of this country. The 
great mass of the securities on the London Stock 
Exchange List are owned by the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom. In a very few, which are quite well known, 
Germans have invested or speculated. If there were 
serious danger of these being sold, special precautions 
could easily be taken, and a particular set of restric- 
tions imposed. But to shackle the whole Stock Exchange 
and stop the free sale of securities all over the United 
Kingdom for fear that the Germans might “ bang ’’ the 
market temporarily (to their own heavy loss) in half-a- 
dozen specialities, seems rather a Chinese proceeding. 
And yet the Treasury, we are officially assured, has had 
this end in view. Here are the precise words of the 
official notice :— 

“The Treasury has approved the opening of the 
Stock Exchange as from January 4th, 1915, subject to 
restrictions which have been imposed by the Treasury 
as a condition of reopening, and are regarded as being, 
for the present at any rate, absolutely necessary in the 
national interests. The object of them is :— 

“(a) To safeguard the London Market against the 
“ forced realization of securities and against operations 
for the purpose of depressing prices ; 

*(b) To close the market absolutely to the enemy, 
both directly and indirectly. 

“Tt is essential that all persons dealing in stocks 
and shares should conform not only to the letter, but 
also to the spirit, of the regulations. It should further 
be borne in mind that many of the transactions which 
the rules are designed to prevent are illegal under the 
Trading with the Enemy Acts and proclamations or 
under the common law. The restrictions are to form 
part of the rules, regulations, and usages of the Stock 
Exchange, and where they differ from any existing rules 
the temporary regulations shall prevail.” 

When one looks through the rules and regulations and 
restrictions and lists of minimum prices, the question 
that naturally rises to the lips is: ‘‘ Why not cut the 
whole matter short with a rule that the Stock Exchange 
shall be open ‘ on condition that no member is allowed 
either to buy or sell shares?’’’ What had been hoped 
for from the opening of the Exchange was the sub- 
stitution of realities for shams. If the prices of 
securities had been allowed to find their natural level, a 
real beginning would have been made in the restoration 
of business. It is, of course, clear that, as capital and 
credit diminish, securities must gradually sink. To 
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attempt to prop them up is like trying to keep up the 
ice on a frozen reservoir from which water is being 
withdrawn. One result of trying to maintain prices by 
Stock Exchange regulations is to stop transactions, and 
thus to prepare for a sudden fall in the future. At the 
same time, it prevents individuals all over the country 
who need money from selling their securities to other 
Where the 
prohibition of a trade will clearly do far more harm to 
our own people than to the enemy, it does seem unwise 
to prohibit it ; and where exchanges of public utility can 


individuals who have money to invest. 


be re-opened with clear advantage to home business and 
credit, there can surely be no point in refusing to do so 
for fear that some small gains may result to a few people 
in Germany. The question is one of a balance of gain, 
and we should like to be convinced that this is on our 
side. 





A SUCCESS AND SOME PROBLEMS. 


THe first week of the New Year has brought to our Allies 
several successes of good omen. The Russian victory 
over the Turks in the Caucasus is indeed so complete 
that one’s only regret about it is that it did not occur 
at one of the more vital points in the vast theatre of war. 
It was one of those achievements which all commanders 
It is the object of warfare to 


destroy the enemy’s forces, and this conception is realized 


desire, but so rarely see. 


with ideal completeness when some large organized unit 
So far there had been only one 
other notable instance of such a surrender in this war, 
the Russian disaster at Tannenberg in East Prussia. 
The entire staff of the Ninth Turkish Corps, with the 
general officers of its three divisions, was taken, and 
between the battle and the pursuit the 
corps was wiped out. An event of this kind is manifestly 
easier to bring about in broken and mountainous country 


surrenders in a body. 


whole 


than on the plains, and Enver Pasha risked such a disaster 
when he flung his army into the Caucasus without trans- 
port or artillery. Every commander with a forcible and 
original temperament is apt to find some special formula 
for victory, which he attempts to repeat again and again 
while his career lasts. Napoleon used his massed artillery, 
and Marlborough had an instinct for the effective employ- 
ment of cavalry at one decisive moment. Enver Pasha’s 
speciality was the rush. He _ re-took 
Adrianople by sending a horde of men against it at the 
double, so to speak, with no guns or waggons to delay 
them. It paid on that occasion because there were no 
Bulgarians at hand to stop the rush. It failed in the 
Caucasus for the simple reason that the Russians had 
withdrawn before it in good order, and were able to bring 
up reinforcements. The moral seems to be that a brilliant 
revolutionary chief, who is also a magnetic leader of men, 
may none the less be a disastrous statesman and a ruinous 
tactician. 

A local success in the Caucasus can have no very 
marked effect on the general course of events. But it 
will lower the prestige of the Young Turkish war-party ; 
it may tempt them to weaken their forces in Thrace, and 
it may do something to hasten an intervention by the 
neutral Balkan States. The other notable Russian 


improvised 





advance, in the Bukowina is, at least politically, of con- 
siderable importance. It constitutes a fresh threat to 
Hungary, and it brings the war to the very frontiers of 
hesitating Roumania. Russia is dispersing her strength 
in many isolated efforts, but that is probably in her case 
a good economy. The number of men which she can 
usefully employ in any one field is limited by the railway 
If she has 
thrown as many as she can keep supplied into Poland and 
Galicia, it is good husbandry to employ the others else- 
where, instead of holding them idly in reserve. 

The main Eastern battle in Poland and Galicia 
The Germans still 
seem to be putting most of their energies into an effort 
to reach Warsaw by the shortest route. Their goal is 
only some thirty miles distant,. but the very fact which 
gives it a military value for them, is also the reason why 
Warsaw is the centre 
of the railway system of Western Russia, and around it 
The Germans 


accommodation of that particular area. 


develops meanwhile very slowly. 


their offensive no longer prospers. 


there is no difficulty in massing men. 
have now made two sets of efforts to pass the shallow 
Bzura river (a tributary of the Vistula), each extending 
over several days, and including many separate attempts. 
They were always able to cross the river, but the bodies 
which crossed were invariably annihilated before they 
could carry the first Russian trenches. These failures, 
distinguished as they were by reckless gallantry and 
stubborn persistence, must have caused enormous losses, 
and if the Germans mean to persevere in the effort to 
reach Warsaw, they must go on withdrawing men from 
the West. An advance through Central Poland, between 
the Rawka and the Pilitsa might be easier, but it would 
be longer, nor could it be so readily fed from any good 
base. The prime reason in favor of the short route near 
the left bank of the Vistula is that it has its good com- 
munications with Thorn. 

In Galicia, meanwhile, the position is reversed. The 
Russians are making once more for Cracow, from which 
they were thrown back a month ago. They are still some 
fifty miles away from it, and they are still occupied in 
dealing with the persevering efforts of the Austrians 
to threaten their flanks by marching through the Car- 
pathian Passes. The last of these efforts (in the Uszok 
Pass, well to the east of Przemysl) has been defeated this 
week, and the Austrians have suffered severe losses in 
their efforts to fight in these Alpine heights in mid- 
winter. In another week or two the Russian advance on 
Cracow may, for the second time, be resumed. It is not 
easy to reason with certainty about the mutual inter- 
actions of these contrary German and Russian movements 
on the broken serpentine line in the East. The distances 
are considerable, the communications bad, and unless it 
should be solidly frozen, the Vistula isolates the Polish 
field almost completely from those of Galicia and East 
Prussia. One cannot certainly say that either army, if 
it gained its objective in one field, would at once make 
the position of the other untenable. But uncoubtedly 
the loss of Warsaw to the Russians, or of Cracow to the 


Germans, would be so serious that neither would 
be likely to press any other operation until 
the captured fortress had been retaken. In that 


sense these two sets of operations affect each other. 
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If the Russians can secure 
their flanks on the Carpathians, and hurry on to Cracow 
before the Germans have got much nearer to Warsaw, it 
is unlikely that the advance on Warsaw could be pressed. 
The Germans before Warsaw might not be in any 
immediate peril, but it is certain at least that the stream 
of reinforcements which now goes to them would be 
diverted to Cracow. 


It is a race against time. 


It is this consideration of the flow 
of men hither and thither which makes a certain organic 
connection among the several separated fields where 
German armies are fighting. To threaten Cracow is to 
relieve the pressure on Warsaw, but it is not quite clear 
that to threaten Warsaw is in the same sense to relieve 
Cracow, for the good reason that the Russian supply of 
men is less limited than the German. The Russians do 
not transfer their armies from one field to another as 
the Germans do, for the double reason that their supply 
of men is better and their means of communication worse. 

In the West one may be tempted to make too much 
of the encouraging advance in Alsace, if only because it 
is a spectacular relief from the monotonous siege work of 
the trenches. It is not yet an advance in mass, and it 
will not yet do much to relieve the situation in France and 
Flanders. An overwhelming massive advance in Alsace 
is, however, one of the possibilities in the early future, 
and it would, if it were to prosper, force the Germans to 
weaken their Western line, quite as effectually as Russian 
pressure in the East. Lord Kitchener remarked that the 
Germans are still strong enough in the West to “contain’’ 
the Allies successfully. He must have meant by that, not 
merely that they have men enough to line the trenches, 
but also that they have mobile reserves enough behind 
the trenches to meet any determined effort of the 
Allies to pierce their line. Given equal courage, equal 
skill, and equal armaments, the whole problem resolves 
itself into one of numbers. The Germans can be driven 
from their present lines, only when there is such a dis- 
parity between the opposing forces in the West that the 
enemy would be driven to seek a considerably shorter 
line. Mr. Belloc insists that there is no available line 
which would allow of appreciable economy in men, save 
one that would be reached by abandoning almost the 
whole of Belgium. Litge-Ardennes-Metz-Vosges would 
be a much shorter line, and would also be stronger 
than the present line. When the moment does come for 
a withdrawal, the Nemesis for the violation of Belgium 
Had the 
Germans respected Belgium, they need only have held the 


will make itself felt with an oppressive logic. 


short line of the Alsace-Lorraine frontier, which might 
have been rendered unassailable with a third of the men 
which they will now require. It is, however, to our 
thinking unlikely that the German retirement, when they 
must retire, will be effected at one remove to the Liége- 
Ardennes-Metz line. Unless they have been pierced by a 
tremendously powerful wedge, with immense reserves 
behind it, or in several places simultaneously, and have 
become demoralized, they are likely, we think, to fight 
mile by mile of the road, and, in fact, they have made 
It is true, as Mr. Belloc 
points out, that the intermediate positions will not give 
them the much shorter line which they must eventually 
seek ; but they are not likely to refuse the opportunity 


their preparations to do so. 


| 
| 





of weakening the Allied attack by forcing it to break on 
one entrenched position after another. The need for an 
overwhelming force before a general advance can be 
attempted is obvious, and we must not expect it until the 
new army as a whole is in the field. 





A London Miarp. 


Ir will, I think, be found that Lord Parmoor’s Bill 
for amending the Defence of the Realm Act by restoring 
to civilians the right to be tried in civil courts, will have 
so strong a backing from the Liberal benches in the Lords 
that the Government will in substance accept it. Failing 
some such measure, Magna Charta stands suspended ; and 
that is more than the great Conservative and Liberal 
lawyers are disposed to allow. Lord Parmoor’s proposal 
ought, of course, to have been made in the Commons, 
but its weight in the hands of a rather stiff Conservative 
peer should be quite irresistible. 


Ong is not surprised at the Protestant outcry against 
the sending of Sir Henry Howard to the Vatican, and 
yet the case for a temporary mission is of considerable 
strength. It would have been much weaker if the French 
Government had protested, but though they could hardly 
have been consulted beforehand, they did not, I think, 
object. The situation at the Vatican is not without peril, 
Cardinal Gasquet being practically the only member of 
the Sacred College now in Rome who is not pro-German. 
The ground, no doubt, is largely antipathy to Republican 
France, and the feeling that a victory for the Allies would 
mean a triumph for “ ethical and religious lawlessness,” 
as against the well-regimented Catholicism of Austria. 
Apart from this, the Pope would probably like to be 
represented at the Peace Congress. This would be im- 
possible should Italy join the Allies in the spring. Hence 
a good deal of Papal fervor for strict Italian neutrality. 
Sir Henry Howard is a very popular as well as an adroit 
diplomatist, and, if it was wise to send a representative 
at all, it is fortunate that the case for the Allies should 
rest with so discreet an advocate. 





Peruaps the best illustration of Mr. Lllingworth’s 
qualities as a Whip is to be drawn from his experiences 
as a candidate. On the occasion of his first contest, 
seeking the suffrages of his own people, he suffered 
honorable defeat in the ‘‘ khaki’’ uprising. Yet at the 
next election he stood alone—the only candidate for a 
constituency which till then had been a Unionist 
possession for ten unbroken years. I suppose this was 
a unique triumph, and it was a triumph of personality. 
Even in the House of Commons, which is supposed to be 
a swift and infallible judge of men, the esteem in which 
the Chief Whip came to be held—alike for his North- 
Country shrewdness, his unfaltering directness of speech 
and conduct, and the approachableness, which was part 
of the unaffected simplicity of his character—was a plant 
of slow, if steady, growth. To the Opposition he was 
at first something of a puzzle—a Radical, a Noncon- 


formist, and yet a sportsman. But perhaps there is 
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something of the sportsman in every successful Whip. 
Of Mr. illingworth, it could certainly be said that he 
enjoyed the snap divisions of the Opposition rather more 
than their usually baffled authors. After one of those 
divisions I once heard him say, amplifying Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s phrase, that having tried every- 
thing from tipcat to tiger shooting, he now agreed that 
there was nothing so exhilarating as a close division— 
especially when you had won it. I saw him a few hours 
before the declaration of war—when it was quite 
inevitable—and I shall not soon forget the gesture of 
despair with which he said so. 


His successor will be very difficult to find. A Chief 
Whip is a prime factor in Parliamentary management—- 
a more important one than membership of a Cabinet 
may be. Character, discretion, the faculty of business, 
the quick devising of strategy, the capacity to give 
political advice on the largest issues, as well as on the 
personal problemettes which distract the heads of a 
party—all belong to the office. If Mr. Whitley were not 
in the succession to the Speakership, he would be ideal, 
and would rise from the Secretaryship of the Treasury to 
higher office still. Failing him, there are good men, 
though of not quite the authority, buoyant temper, and 
fine quality of Mr. Illingworth. I should be inclined to 
vote for Sir Harry Verney. 


It is a good thing to have Parliament sitting as 
often as possible during the war, but not quite so 
good that Parliament should be represented by 
the House of Lords alone. There is disappoint- 
ment at the inaction of the Government, for although 
it may be convenient to Ministers to make their 
pronouncements through the less exacting of the two 
Houses, the Commons, after all, are the soul and sinews 
of the war, and should not be grudged their share 
At the same time, I think, too 
much has been made of the so-called superior diligence 
of the Lords. One of their admirers reminds me, rather 
sardonically, that their time-record in the present Session 
is not to be compared with that of the Commons, since 
the latter have already (during November) put in about 
eighty hours’ work, as against the other House’s twenty. 


of a patriotic oversight. 


Reapers of Tue Nation have cause to deplore Mr. 
J. E. Flecker’s premature death, for its columns were 
enriched by an extremely beautiful series of Christmas 
poems from his pen. Mr. Flecker’s genius was xsthetic ; 
he treated the story of the Nativity as Pinturicchio 
would have treated it, and his figures of the three kings 
might have stepped down from the walls of Siena 
Cathedral. His personality was a little wilful ; but it was 
the poetic temperament all over, and it gave promise of 
that kind of devotion to beautiful workmanship which 
seems to have gradually faded out of our literature since 
the first bloom of its spirit in the pre-Raphaelite period. 


One realizes the wonderful spirit of the Navy not 
merely in the story of the loss of the “ Formidable,’’ but in 
accounts of the slighter accidents of the fleets. The other 
day, for example, the commander of a destroyer, rolling 
heavily in a gale, and with her engines disabled, tried to 





lessen the strain by ladling out oil. The seaman engaged 
in this work was washed overboard, and washed back 
again by a returning wave. He picked himself up, 
saluted his officer, and said: “ Very sorry sir; lost the 
bucket.’’ 

A WavYFARER. 


Life and Petters. 


A MYSTIC OF BENARES. 

THERE is only one catholic church, and it is the church 
of the mystics. It knows no bishop and needs no archi- 
tect. It matters nothing whether the saint who has this 
insight has dreamed his way beyond dogmas in the 
shadow of temple or mosque, of church or conventicle. 
If he has seen the radiant vision of divine love, he has 
learned a language which can open the hearts of all true 
lovers, and unite them as surely as the doctors and the 
priests divide. We were all aware of this when Mr. Tagore 
translated his poems into English. There was nothing 
strange about them save their beauty. The ardor of this 
personal love for the Lord of the Universe, the intimacy 
of this metaphysical faith which the Western mind 
attains so insecurely after all its wrestlings with 
philosophy, the dramatic imagination which made all the 
incidents of the soul’s search for God as vivid and eventful 
as a human love cycle—it was new to us, it was daring, 
it was marvellously original, but it was never in a word 
or a line a thing beyond our sympathy. It was an 
Indian way of meeting the realities which are around 
us all, and we were at home in it, because the mind has 
everywhere the same need of reconciling the Many and 
the One, and the soul that loves must always make a 
person of that which it adores. Some minds have sought 
a universal religion by groping after some attenuated 
dogma that may lie beneath the many guesses and asser- 
tions of the religious intellect. The way of the intellect 
reaches no unity. The universal religion has always 
existed, but we must seek it not among the doctors and 
the apostles, nor behind the creeds. The mystics have 
found it. 

The English reader who has welcomed the revela- 
tion of Indian mystical poetry in Mr. Tagore’s works will 
find himself at home in his translations of Kabir. (‘‘ One 
Hundred Poems of Kabir.’’ The Chiswick Press.) 
How far the tradition has been continuous, and how far 
Mr. Tagore consciously turned back to an ancient model 
we do not know, but certainly there is in Kabir not only 
the same mystical religion, but the same dramatization 
of the soul’s love for the Absolute as in Mr. Tagore. 
One may catch a faint glimpse of the personality of the 
poet-saint across the centuries. He lived at Benares, 
while our forefathers were slaughtering each other in 
the Wars of the Roses, and the accident of birth made 
him a Moslem. In early youth he frequented Hindoo 
teachers, and he lived to unite the mystics of both creeds 
and to brave the persecutions of the dogmatists of both. 
He was no professed doctor, nor yet a saint who renounced 
the world. He lived the peaceful life of a weaver in the 
bazaars of the great city of pilgrimage, the husband of 
a wife, the father of children, and he addressed his songs 
of the divine love to the common people, and wrote them 
in the Hindi of daily speech. The Hindoos, it is said, 
plotted to tempt him into sin; the Moslems, less subtle, 
exiled him from Benares. He had his following, but 
he must have lived an isolated life in that city of ritual 
and observance. He was anti-clerical, like all Moslem 
mystics, and he liked the metaphysical pedantry of the 
Hindoos no better than the harsh affirmations of the 
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Moslems. He did not scruple to write plainly, and little 
men around him must have found him impious :— 


“There is nothing but water at the holy bathing 
places; and I know that they are useless for I have 
bathed in them.”’ 

“ The images are lifeless, they cannot speak ; I know 
for I have cried aloud to them.”’ 

“The Purana and the Koran are mere words; lifting 
up the curtain I have seen.” 


To the ascetic and the Yogi, with their matted hair 
and dyed garments, their reading of the scriptures, and 
their endless disputations, he would turn with a shudder 
and a warning, “You are going to the doors of death, 
bound hand and foot.’’ He practised no austerities, nor 
severed himself from the life of the body : “I shut not my 
eyes, I close not my ears, I do not mortify the body.’’ 
He had “learned the Sanskrit language’’ (“so let all 
men call me wise ’’), but still he was parched with thirst, 
and felt on his head only a “load of pride and vanity.” 
He turned from science as from ritual with a “ Lay it 
down in the dust, and go forth to meet the Beloved.’’ 
For him the Beloved was “neither in temple nor in 
mosque,’’ and with a bold defiance of all the castes he 
sang, ’’ The barber has sought God, the washerwoman, 
and the carpenter.’’ 

Kabir sat at his loom, while the restless millions 
trooped past him on their pilgrimages. Within himself 
there sounded “ the unstruck drum of eternity,’’ and, in 
his favorite metaphor, “the bee of his heart’’ drank 
nectar from all the woods of spring. The intimate drama 
of his quest demanded no adventures afield. He remained 
in the body, and sang, “ O friend, this body is this lyre.’ 
To the restless Yogi he said, ‘‘ Your lord is near, yet you 
are climbing the palm-tree to seek him.’’ The music of 
a universe that sang its praises of the Beloved was ever 
in his ears, and his daily vision showed him the throne of 
God where “the worlds are being told like beads.’”’ The 
mystery and beauty of this universe asked only for eyes 
that loved them enough :— 

“The home is the abiding place; in the home is 
reality ; the home helps to attain Him who is real. So 


stay where you are, and all things shall come to you 
in time.” 


To a saint who has found his Mecca at home, every act is 
worship. ‘When I lie down, I lie prostrate at His feet.’’ 

This sweet simplicity, this homely contentment, is 
the most enduring of the characteristics of Kabir’s 
religion. It is also the easiest to describe. But it is only 
the beginning of his message. You will find in him the 
familiar dilemma of all mysticism, which has ceased to 
puzzle or perplex, which is even flaunted as the one 
truth worth knowing. God is nothing, and God is all. 
He will fling you his negations, until the mind turns cold 
at the thought of abstract unity, formless, colorless, and 
sufficient to itself. You are still kneeling, chilled and 
abashed before this remote and awful glory of annihila- 
tion, when suddenly the choir rings out with an anthem 
to all the manifold creation. “ The Creator brought into 
being the Game of joy, the Earth is His joy. . . . In 
play is the creation spread out ; in play it is established.” 
That is, indeed, the poet’s dominant mood. His 
metaphors are drawn from the wonder and beauty of 
visible and audible things, the dance and music, the 
flower and the bee. 

But even this is not Kabir’s most intimate message. 
His pantheism is not in reality metaphysical. It is too 
ardent, too human, for that; its thoughts have hands to 
caress ; it never attains the ecstasy in which the Absolute 
and the Soul are one, for it is always busied with the 
incompleted drama of the lover’s approach to the 
beloved. There is always a certain exquisite self- 
deception in this attitude. The lover desires to be 








merged in the beloved. But is that really what he 
desires? To lose himself would be the end of love. So 
it is of the lover’s longing and desire that Kabir sings. 
He anticipates the withdrawal of the veil, he dramatizes 
the soul’s approach with touching and literal detail :— 
“So high is my Lord’s palace, my heart trembles 
to mount its stairs; yet I must not be shy, if I would 
enjoy His love.’’ 
His thought swings happily between these dizzy 
extremes. Now the soul stands stripped and naked, 
renouncing the I and the Mine, intoning its credo in a 
series of awe-stricken negations. The Beloved is far 
from it, and the sincerity of thought insists that the In- 
finite and the Unconditioned is not thisor that, and faints 
in a despairing cry, ‘‘ There are no words to tell that 
which He is.’’ Again it grasps the many, and sees all 
the diversity of the universe as His play. 

These alternations, this transition from awe to joy, 
this sense of a Beloved that eludes and yet for ever 
beckons, are they not the essence of the religious drama 
at all times and in every imaginative heart? Here they 
are displayed with a certain winsome simplicity. There 
is no element of terror in them. Sinai cast no shadow at 
Benares. This religion is half-metaphysical, half- 
emotional. But it is never ethical. The veil which 
Kabir trembled to withdraw as he approached the 
Beloved, what was it? Illusion, “ Maya,’’ the bonds of 
finitude, the unworthiness of the sundered fragment. The 
Western mystic has passed through a Jewish discipline. 
For him the veil is sin. He is not so much “ shy,’’ as 
afraid. He hides from the “tremendous Lover,’’ not so 
much because he shrinks from the awful, passionate ex- 
perience and sees the walls of his Lord’s palace towering 
high above him, as because an ethical religion has imbued 
him with a sense of guilt. The drama is more com- 
plicated in our own mystical poets. It misses the naive 
and delicate happiness of these lyrics from Benares. To 
pass from Kabir to “The Hound of Heaven”’ is like 
turning from Mozart to Tchaikowsky. Kabir would say 
of us that we cry too loud. “The subtle anklets that 
ring on the feet of an insect when it moves are heard of 
Him.” 





IDOLS OF THE HIVE. 


SoMETHING is gained now that people begin to recognize 
a difference between ‘‘ Kultur’’ and ‘‘ Culture.’’ So 
long as we thought the Germans were bragging about the 
necessity of maintaining their own “‘ culture ’’ and even 
spreading it over the world by devastating Belgium, 
everyone laughed. When beautiful medieval buildings, 
ancient libraries, noble pictures, and other artistic objects 
were ruthlessly destroyed, it seemed ludicrous and 
insolent for those who destroyed them to go on talking 
about their “‘ culture.’’ It was as though an Oxford don 
took to smashing the Burne-Jones windows in Christ 
Church, and then lectured on ‘“‘ Aisthetics.’’ 

But we know rather better now. We have remem- 
bered that ‘‘ Kulturgeschichte ’’ (the title of a Handbook 
in twenty volumes) is usually translated ‘‘ History of 
Civilization,’? and that Bismarck’s ‘‘ Kulturkampf’”’ 
with Rome was not a struggle about poetry and paint- 
ing, but about questions of religion, government, and 
education. It is evident that our word ‘‘ Culture,”’ 
so sadly degenerated from Matthew Arnold’s use of 
it, bears no exclusive relation to the German 
equivalent. Our public teachers have, indeed, set about 
instructing us in ‘“‘ Kultur’s’’ inward meaning, and they 
tell us it is very different from what most people 


imagined. The ‘‘ Times’’ leader-writer, for instance, 
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told us last Tuesday, with much truth, that “ to large 
classes of half-educated Germans,’’ Kultur has come to 
the debased meaning of ‘‘ merely material géods.’’ It 
conveys the notion of utilitarian progress :— 

“Tt involves the universal rule of the drill-sergeant 
in every department of social life, and the extinction 
of individual freedom. The ideal is an ordered, regular, 
prosperous, and comfortable life for everybody all round, 
to be secured by organization and system. Mankind are 
to be blue-booked and tabulated and inspected into 
happiness, whether they like it or not.” 

The leader-writer goes on to say that to the body of 
Professors and “ Intellectuals’? the word has a wider 
significance. For them it implies a complete theory, not 
merely of the world of sense, but of the Universe. “It 
covers the whole field of thought,’’ he tells us, “ and of 
conduct as regulated by thought. It includes meta- 
physics, theology, ethics, politics, and esthetics, as well as 
the entire circle of the exact sciences.’? Without being 
professors or “ intellectuals,’’ we confess that is just about 
the meaning we have been accustomed to attach to 
“ Kultur.”’ But Dr. Welldon, Dean of Manchester, 
appears to think we were wrong. He inclines to the 
opinion which the “ Times ’’ leader-writer tells us is held 
by the large classes of half-educated Germans. Address- 
ing the Conference of Educational Associations in the 
University of London last Monday, Dr. Welldon is 
reported to have said :— 

“Experience shows that when the word ‘ Kultur’ 
has been used by Germans of late years it has not meant 
learning, scholarship, art, and literature, or it has meant 
these things in quite a secondary degree. German 
‘Kultur’ is organized efficiency on the largest scale. The 
immediate result is the worship of the State. For it is 
the State, and the State alone, which is the organ of 
national efficiency. The individual owes practically all 
that he has and is to the State. His highest duty is 
self-sacrifice to the State. There is, in fact, no limit 
fo the duty which the citizen owes to the State. But 
the worship of the State goes yet a step further in 
Germany. For not only can the State, as teachers like 
Treitschke and Delbriick contend, do no wrong in any 
burden which it lays on individual citizens, but it can 
do no wrong in any measure which it may think good 
to take for its own safety or dignity.”’ 

If this interpretation is to be accepted, the word 
“ Kultur ’’ must imply the worship of the State as that 
great Leviathan of which our old friend Hobbes of 
Malmesbury spoke with awe. After describing the 
Covenant of the State into which mankind has entered 
for self-protection, Hobbes continues :— 


“This done, the multitude so united is called a 
Commonwealth, in Latin Civitas. This is the genera- 
tion of that great Leviathan, that mortal God, to whom 
we owe, under the immortal God, our peace and defence.”’ 

To Hobbes the preservation of the State was of such 
transcendent importance that he accounted loss of per- 
sonal liberty as really no inconvenience; “for it is the 
only means by which we have any possibility of preserv- 
ing ourselves,’’ and “ without a State the life of man is 
solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.’’ 

Undoubtedly, that ideal of a State is held by a large 
majority of Germans, and under their Leviathan the loss 
of personal liberty is regarded as no inconvenience. “TI 
only ask to be free,’’ said Harold Skimpole ; “the butter- 
flies are free. Mankind will surely not deny to Harold 
Skimpole what it concedes to the butterflies?’’ To 
which demand the German Leviathan makes heavy 
answer, “I don’t care about mankind, but there are no 
concessions to butterflies under me. Butterflies must con- 
fine themselves to their prescribed vegetation. All else 
is ‘ bei Strafe streng verboten.’ ’’ 

It may be partly Germany’s sense of her geographical 
position between two hostile fronts which has nourished 
her Leviathan to its monstrous strength. But it is much 









more clearly the tendency in the German nature to passive 
obedience, to the slave-worship of authority and law, to 
love of regularity, detail, and petty functions exercised in 
security, so that even their most revolutionary thinker 
set his neighbors’ clocks by his daily walk, and was roused 
to excitement as the minute for his coffee approached. 
We may trace the heavy footprints of the Leviathan upon 
the benches in public gardens, upon the submissive 
passengers by train, upon the laws regulating the life of 
every child, upon the unyielding pedantry of Social 
Democrats according to St. Marx, and upon the Army 
Regulations which ordain that “ the Chief Military Chap- 
lain shall regulate the care of the souls, the Chief Horse 
Doctor the veterinary requirements of the regiment.”’ 

If, as Dr. Welldon tells us, the word “ Kultur ”’ 
means organized efficiency on the largest scale, it is not 
for some of our Imperialists to mock at the ideal. Have 
not their political preachers been lecturing us for years 
past upon the beauties of efficiency, and our lamentable 
want of it? Have they not been telling us for years 
that we must submit our unruly wills and affections to 
the direction of the State, and entrust to ‘‘ experts ’’ the 
control and management of our lives? This is the very 
snout of that great Leviathan, that mortal God, to whom 
the Germans pray, offering to him the incense of their 
“Kultur.”” Even Dr. Welldon himself joins in that 
civic adoration. He holds most strongly the conviction, 
he tells us, that the test of education is whether it pro- 
duces good citizers. ‘‘ Education,’’ he says, ‘‘ should be 
subordinated by civic duty.’’ ‘‘ There must be no waste 
of time, no sacrifice of subject that went to enhance 
civic efficiency to nearly useless embellishments.’’ ‘‘ He 
has reason to fear that education to-day is not wholly 
free from the taint of civic uselessness.’’ Canon Barnett 
once conceived a ‘‘ Society for the Propagation of Useless 
Knowledge,’’ especially in the East End and commercial 
districts. But Bishop Welldon’s ideal is the reverse. 
Like our Social Democrats, he aims at subordination to 
the State. He would educate us all for the service of 
the Leviathan, that mortal God. He says that business 
men in Manchester complain how little useful knowledge 
young people possess, how ignorant they are of history, 
geography, spelling, and the art of reading or writing 
letters in French, German, or Spanish. Those are the 
very arts in which it is admitted that Germans excel. 
It is by such arts that Germany has trained an army of 
the most efficient commercial travellers the world has 
ever seen. By subordinating the essentially English 
ideal of education to that of civic duty, Dr. Welldon him- 
self accepts the ideal of organized material efficiency, 
and by his own definition that is what the Germans mean 
by ‘‘ Kultur.”’ 

It is a fine Spartan, Platonic, or Japanese ideal, 
regarding the State as a glorified and almost immortal 
‘“‘entity,’’ within which each citizen fulfils his allotted 
and microscopic part, like an imperceptible wheel in a 
machine, an inaudible instrument in an orchestra, a bee 
in the hive, or one insect in a host of ‘‘ soldier ants ”’ 
raiding some African forest. In Germany it has resulted 
in those specialized grammarians who spend all their lives 
in settling /oti’s business and giving us the doctrine of 
the enclitic De. It has resulted in such meticulous 
accuracy of research that if we want the bones of any 
knowledge we must read German. And it has also 
resulted in a good average standard of bodily and mental 
training, in a general freedom from extreme destitution, 
in cheap music, good beer-gardens and other entertain- 
ments—in short, a kind of happiness which may be, as 
the ‘‘Times’’ says, ‘‘ blue-booked, tabulated, and 
inspected,’’ but is, on the whole, widely distributed. 
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And yet, how many reservations we must make 
before we accept that Leviathan or serve those Idols of 
the Hive! Let us but quote one sentence from the Christ- 
mas pastoral letter for which the heroic Belgian, Cardinal 
Mercier, is now imprisoned :— 


“It is not true that the State is a God Moloch on 
whose altars all lives are a legitimate sacrifice. The 
brutality of Pagan customs, and the despotism of the 
Cesars gave rise to the erroneous idea—which modern 
militarism tends to revive—that the State is omnipotent 
and that civil right is the creation of its absolute power.”’ 


Or again: Nietzsche is often spoken of among us as the 
Chief Priest of German Kultur, the Apostle of State 
doctrine. The Apostle of a kind of freedom from the law 
of kindliness he was, and as such he must rank as the 
spiritual stepfather of a good many imps of “ frightful- 
ness.’’ But in hatred of the State, Nietzsche was a kind 
of Blake, a kind of Walt Whitman. Take a few 
sentences from the chapter, called ‘‘ The New Idol,’’ in 
“ Zarathustra ’’ :— 


“ The coldest of all cold monsters is called the State. 
And coldly also it utters lies; this lie issues from its 
mouth: ‘I, the State, am the people?’ 

“The State utters falsehood concerning good and 
evil in all languages; and whatever it speaks is false- 
hood, and whatever it possesses is theft.’’ 

“*There is nothing on earth greater than myself; 
I am the regulating finger of God,’ roars the monster. 
And not the long-eared and short-sighted alone bow 
the knee before it! ’’ 


Thus it was that Nietzsche spoke about that great 
Leviathan which sprawls over Belgium and Poland and 
Northern France. 





Present-Day Problems. 


THE CASE OF THE UNEMPLOYED BELGIANS. 


THE report of the Government Belgian Refugees 
Committee, presided over by Sir Ernest Hatch, is full 
of interest. The introduction, describing the conditions 
accompanying the flight of the refugees from their 
country, is clear and vivid. 

The Committee admit that they have not yet solved the 
problem of finding occupation for the refugees which will 
not compete with the employment of available British 
labor, nor do I think that such a problem will ever be 
satisfactorily solved by an official body. If all the 
regulations which the Committee lay down in connection 
with the employment of Belgian refugees are to be 
observed, it is certain that a very small proportion of 
them will ever find work. They must only, according 
to the findings of the Committee, be employed through 
Labor Exchanges, and even then, only when no British 
workman capable of undertaking the work is available. 
In this connection, it would seem that the Exchanges are 
not merely expected to ascertain whether any British 
labor is available locally, but to find out whether it is 
available in any other part of the country. If no 
inquiries, near or far, produce a suitable British work- 
man, a Belgian may be employed. 

Now, I quite recognize that a trade union official 
—and it may be remarked that of the sixty-six witnesses 
who appeared before the Committee, twenty-two be- 
longed to this class—would feel himself bound, as a 
matter of principle, to insist on stringent regulations of 
this kind. Moreover, an official Committee, such as 
that which has been considering the problem, would 
rather endorse such proposals than expose itself to severe 
criticism from trade unions. In principle they are 
justified. But when we examine the question, not from 
the standpoint of a general principle, but from the 
practical point of view, and especially when we consider 





the entirely exceptional circumstances which have led to 
the temporary presence of the refugees in Britain, I 
believe it will be found that the need for such compre- 
hensive regulations for safeguarding British industry does 
not exist, while if all these regulations are rigidly 
adhered to, a grave injustice will be done to the Belgian 
people. 

Let us ask what are the dangers to British industry 
to be guarded against, and what is the extent of the risk 
involved ? 

The dangers to be guarded against are, I think 


(a) Unemployment of British workers consequent 
on the employment of Belgians, and 

(b) The lowering of the rate of wages paid to British 
workmen because Belgian workmen may be 
willing to work for less money. 


Now, to what extent do these dangers, which are 
very real in theory, constitute a practical menace in con- 
nection with the employment of Belgians under the 
special circumstances obtaining at present. 

Excluding some three thousand females eligible for 
employment, to whom I will refer later on, it is probable 
that there are about twenty-four thousand refugees who 
were in employment in Belgium. For some of these, on 
account of their ignorance of the English language or 
other circumstances, there is no likelihood that work 
could be found, and it is probably an outside estimate 
to place the number of those who are employable in the 
British labor market at about twenty thousand. The 
total number of male adult workers in the United 
Kingdom employed in regular occupations, excluding the 
great army of casual workers, is about eight millions, so 
that the Belgians represent about one-quarter per cent. 
of the whole: in other words, the employment of them 
all would involve the absorption by the British labor 
market of four hundred and one in place of four hundred 
labor units. 

Looked at in this way, the problem does not seem 
serious. But, of course, it is not really so simple, for 
there is no such thing as a single labor market. What 
we speak of as the ‘‘ labor market’’ is made up of a 
number of separate markets, in which conditions may 
vary greatly. Nevertheless, I think the above figures 
help us to regard the whole situation in its true 
perspective. But a further most important fact has to 
be borne in mind, viz., that the steady stream of men 
joining the colors is now making serious inroads on the 
British labor supply. So long ago as the middle of 
October, the number of men who had joined the forces 
was almost exactly equal to the number thrown out of 
employment by the war, and since then, enlistment has 
been proceeding at the rate of something like thirty 
thousand per week. Even if we only call it twenty-five 
thousand a week, to allow for a probable falling off at 
Christmas time, we still arrive at a figure of 300,000 
men who have enlisted since mid-October. The vast 
majority of these have been drawn from the labor 
market, with the result that, except in Lancashire and 
a few isolated districts, vacancies for employment are 
exceptionally plentiful, and they are likely to become 
more so, while the total number of Belgians to be 
employed is much less than the number of British work- 
men enlisting in a single week. 

In view of these conditions, I trust that the strict 
regulations for governing the employment of Belgian 
refugees will be interpreted with extreme latitude. 
Indeed, I wish that the British workers would authorize 
their leaders to suggest that (with the exception of a few 
minor industries, such as diamond cutting, which have 
been hard hit by the war) no obstacle should be put in 
the way of those Belgian refugees who are anxious to 
obtain employment. The risk that the payment of any 
Belgian at a low rate would depress British ways may 
surely be disregarded, partly because the total number 
of Belgians is comparatively unimportant, and partly 
because public opinion would strongly condemn any 
attempt to ‘‘ sweat’’ our guests. A few cases of this 
kind might occur, but very few. From the Belgian 
point of view, it would probably be much better for the 
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men to be employed even at something less than the 
English rate than to remain idle for an indefinite period. 
To interpret rigidly the rules proposed by the Govern- 
ment Committee would, as I have stated, mean that 
hardly any Belgian would be employed, and would in 
effect be equivalent to saying: ‘‘ Rather than that a 
single British worker should run the risk of being out 
of work for two or three days or perhaps a week (and the 
risk is really not greater than this for any capable man, 
save in a few exceptional trades and districts), we will keep 
fifteen or twenty thousand Belgian workers in idleness 
for months, perhaps for a year or longer. In spite of the 
debt we owe their country, we will send them back 
demoralized by continued unemployment, weak in muscle 
and weaker in will.’’ 

I know that this is not the desire of the British 
workers, nor of their leaders, although the latter proposed 
such stringent restrictions on the employment of 
Belgians. ‘They thought, I surmise, of the members of 
their own unions, and remembered that the Belgians, 
as our guests, are in no danger of starving even if they do 
not work. But I venture to suggest that they have for- 
gotten the equally grave dangers attendant on long 
periods of idleness—and already some of the Belgians 
have been unemployed for several months, and show 
signs of the demoralization of which I speak. Anyone 
who has visited the Belgian refugee camps in Holland 
must be fully alive to the reality of these dangers. In 
Holland I saw thousands of strong men, able and willing 
to work, hanging about all day long—sleeping, smoking, 
playing cards, quarrelling—anything to kill time. The 
Dutch cannot provide them with work—the problem is 
entirely beyond the capacity of so small a country—but 
after what I saw there, I have sincerely hoped that we 
might be able to deliver the refugees who had fled to our 
shores, at any rate from this evil. 

The specific proposal I should like to put forward 
is that each refugee committee should regard it as one 
of its first duties to find employment for every Belgian 
willing and able to work. It is not enough to enter their 
names at the Labor Exchange—although this should be 
done—as unfortunately only a small proportion of 
workers are engaged through that channel. Members of 
the Committees must make other efforts to find employ- 
ment. They must watch out for advertisements in the 
newspapers, and interview possible employers. Of 
course, in the few industries and districts where it is 
difficult for British workers to get employment, the 
attempt to absorb Belgians should not be made, but these 
industries are few and far between. Then I suggest that 
a central register of unemployed Belgians, with the 
occupations they are able and willing to follow, should be 
kept up to date, and be made available for every Refugee 
Committee, so that persons knowing of a suitable vacancy 
could ascertain at once whether there was any suitable 
Belgian to fill it. 

The first of these proposals is already being carried 
out in some places, and the local Labor Party, after con- 
sidering all the facts very fully, have raised no objections 
at all. 

Only two other matters need be mentioned before I 
close a communication already too long. The proposal 
that Belgians should be established in workshops, making 
furniture, clothes, &c., for ultimate use in Belgium, is 
a good one, but examination of the occupations of the 
refugees shows that only a small proportion of them can 
be so employed. 

As regards the 3,000 women eligible for employ- 
ment, it is doubtful whether, apart from a proportion 
of the 1,700 domestic servants, they could be absorbed 
in the British labor market, since they belong to 
trades, such as dressmaking and millinery, which have 
been hard hit by the war. But their employment in 
making garments for Belgian soldiers, or for ultimate 
use in Belgium, could easily be arranged for, and there 
are other possible openings, such as the care of hostels 
where the refugees are living. 

The really important matter is that the men shall 
be employed as widely and as speedily as possible. 


B. Seesonm Rown TREE. 








Communications. 





THE POSITION OF THE COTTON OPERATIVES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is now possible, with the aid of the recently 
published reports of many of the unions concerned, to 
estimate in some degree the effect of the war upon organized 
labor in the cotton industry. That industry, in all its 
branches, was, we well know, hard hit by the war which 
came on top of a period of bad commercial depression. The 
trade unions, which have always made their financial calcu- 
lations on a peace basis, have had to bear a tremendous 
strain during the last few months; and it is the effect of 
this unprecedented situation upon their stability and their 
policy that I propose to examine 

All through the first months of the war, the newspapers 
were for ever telling us of improvements in the cotton trades. 
For a long time these “ brighter prospects ” existed only in 
the imagination of the journalists; but now, at least, there 
is reason for believing that a considerable revival has taken 
place. This recovery, however, does not apply equally either 
to every district or to every branch of the trade. Some 
towns, such as Padiham, reported no improvement, even on 
the spinning side, as late as last week ; and, with one or two 
exceptions, such as Rochdale, where there is some Govern- 
ment work, the weaving towns are still greatly depressed. 
Generally speaking, there has been a big improvement on 
the spinning side, due partly to enlistment, but mainly to 
the renewed supply of raw cotton. In the weaving branch 
there has not been anything like the same recovery, and 
here the problem is far more serious, because of the large 
number of women employed. During November, according 
to the Board of Trade figures, earnings on the spinning side 
expanded by 23 per cent. as compared with October, while 
earnings in weaving expanded by only 11 per cent. The 
extent of the earlier depression can be estimated from the 
fact that even this increase left them 32 per cent. and 
21 per cent. respectively below those of last year. How bad 
it was in the worst cases the experience of Burnley shows. 
In July, Burnley was producing 75 per cent. of its normal 
output ; this had sunk to 26 per cent. by the end of August, 
had even dropped to 20 per cent. in October. On December 
18th the recovery had only brought it back to 46 per cent. 

Even now the improvement is to some extent precarious ; 
for, unless there is a greater demand for cotton goods, 
the spinners, who are in many cases making for stock, 
will have again to limit production. Should the weaving 
trade revive, a further difficulty will arise on the spinning 
side, as there is already in some districts a great shortage 
of piecers, due to enlistment, and many spinners are work- 
ing without their full complement. Already the demand 
for the employment of women as piecers is beginning to be 
heard once more. 

So much for the trade prospects, which are brighter, but 
still far from bright. I come now to the effect of the war 
upon the unions themselves. The strain has, of course, been 
mainly financial, and in many cases the funds of the unions 
have been altogether depleted. I sketched, in an earlier 
article in Tue Nation, the very defective provision for un- 
employment that is made by many of the cotton unions. 
Even so small a provision, however, was enough to exhaust 
the resources of those which had not large reserve funds. 
The spinners were able to meet the strain by drawing on 
their reserves ; the weavers had, in most cases, no reserves 
to draw upon. In every case that I have come across, the 
result of the last quarter’s working has been a heavy loss, 
met, as a rule, out of reserves. 

There is no doubt that one effect of the war has been 
to bring home to some of the unions the mistake of failing 
to provide adequate unemployed benefits, and that, in a good 
many cases, there will be a big raising of contributions and 
benefits as soon as trade settles down. An experience of the 
Relief Committees has been enough to persuade self- 
respecting trade unions to provide in future for their own 
needs. 

This tendency towards better provision against unem- 
ployment has undoubtedly been helped by the system of 
subsidies under Part II. of the Insurance Act. Throughout 
1913 and the earlier months of this year, union after union 
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in the cotton industry had been qualifying to receive the 
refund of one-sixth of all sums expended in out-of-work 
benefit. The cast-iron regulations of the Board of Trade and 
the slackness of some of the unions had, however, kept a 
still greater number outside. In particular, the stipulation 
that unemployed workers must regularly sign the vacant 
book at the Labor Exchange or elsewhere was difficult for 
the Weavers’ Union, which habitually collect the contribu- 
tions of their women members by house-to-house visitations. 
The effect of the war has been to stimulate both parties. 
The unions, faced with bankruptcy, have at last seen that 
the sums to be got are worth having, and the Board of 
Trade has come down a little off its high horse and relaxed 
the regulations. As a result, many unions among all sections 
have been receiving refunds under Part II. 

Many, too, have imposed extra levies on their members, 
and so qualified for the emergency grants given, after long 
pressure, by the Government. It is, however, clear that the 
emergency scheme has worked far from well. It has, indeed, 
tended to help those who were best able to help themselves, 
while those unions whose members were suffering most 
severely—especially the weavers—were unable to raise money 
by means of an extra levy, and therefore could not secure 
grants. The textile unions are, I believe, still pressing the 
Government not to make the levy compulsory, and this, it is 
to be hoped, will soon be done. The imposition of the levy was a 
serious mistake which defeated the very object the grants 
had in view. It is not surprising to find that the levies have 
led to serious discontent, and there have been cases (at Hyde 
for instance) of concerted refusal to pay. 

Despite the vexatious way in which the grants have been 
arranged and administered, the war has certainly had the 
effect of strengthening the “Ghent” system of subsidising 
out-of-work funds, and it is to be hoped that it will persist 
on a more generous scale than in the niggardly grants pro- 
vided under the Insurance Act. 

The Board of Trade has had emergency relations with the 
cotton unions, not only in the matter of the grants, but also 
in the prevention of trade disputes. Since the breakdown 
of the Brooklands Agreement, there has been no machinery 
for negotiation on the spinning side of the industry. The 
Board of Trade therefore approached employers and men 
with a view to an emergency agreement. As a result, both 
the cardroom operatives and the spinners have entered into 
such agreements on the lines of the old Brooklands -settle- 
ment. The cardroom operatives have signed a new temporary 
agreement, while the spinners have extended their method 
of discussing “ bad spinning ’”’ disputes to all questions that 
may arise. It should not, however, be supposed that this 
means a permanent revival of the Brooklands Agreement ; 
it is purely a temporary measure, and leaves the questions 
at issue without permanent solution. 

Whether as an effect of this settlement or not, there 
have been very few disputes in the spinning industry since 
the war began, and all these have been insignificant in 
extent. On the weaving side, which is not affected by the 
agreement, there have been a number of small disputes about 
bad material ; but nothing serious has occurred here either. 

The question is sometimes asked why, if the trade 
depression of Lancashire has been so great, more cotton 
operatives have not passed over into the understaffed York- 
shire woollen industry. A certain amount have gone; but 
their experience has not been encouraging. In Yorkshire, 
trade unionism is weaker, especially among women, and 
rates are accordingly lower; and the women weavers who 
have migrated have found themselves compelled to pay high 
prices for lodgings, and, at the same time, to work for wages 
which seem to them miserably sweated. The existence of 
different rates for men and women in the woollen industry 
has also deterred Lancashire women from seeking work in 
Yorkshire. Only in Huddersfield and Dewsbury, says the 
“Cotton Factory Times,” have any considerable numbers 
of Lancashire workers found fair rates of wages obtaining ; 
for even the advances recently secured by the General Union 
of Textile Workers in some parts of Yorkshire are far from 
bringing woollen wages—especially women’s 
up to the Lancashire standard. 

Similar difficulties have arisen when the attempt has 
been made to use cotton machinery for woollen work. The 
Lancashire workers have resolutely refused to work for the 
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Yorkshire rates, and, fortunately, they have been successful. 
It seems clear that the cotton trade, despite the severe 
depression, will come through the war with its standard 
rates intact. Trade unionism is too strong in Lancashire to 
be permanently weakened, even by such a cataclysm as the 
present war.—Yours, &c., 

G. D. H. Cote. 


Letters to the Editor. 


THE LAW AND THE POOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—While in general sympathy with your article on 
this subject, especially as regards the right of the poor to 
divorce, may I offer one or two criticisms on it? 

Imprisonment for debt is not confined to the working 
classes, using that term in its accustomed, if unduly limited, 
connotation. Take two cases I had last year: one against 
an insurance agent who had failed to account for £15 which 
he had collected, but who could not be prosecuted, as about 
£2 of this sum was due to him for commission, and who had 
no goods; the other against a schoolmistress earning a 
good salary and living at home with her parents, who had 
ordered engravings to the value of £34, leading the vendors 
to suppose that she had saved up the money with which to 
pay cash on delivery for them—otherwise, the order would 
not have been executed—but who paid nothing until a judg- 
ment summons against her had been heard. If the Scottish 
system of attachment of wages were, as some persons 
suggest, substituted for imprisonment for debt, the school- 
mistress could still have been compelled to pay. But how 
could the insurance agent have been forced to pay his dues? 

As, in dealing with judgment summonses, judges have a 
pretty wide discretion, they could, without waiting for any 
Act of Parliament, do a good deal to improve the system. 
Let them make it a rule never to make an order of commit- 
ment against any person whose income falls below the 
poverty-line defined by Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree; also to follow the excellent example of Judge 
Parry, and one or two other judges, in being very chary— 
unless the debtor’s earnings be exceptionally good—in 
making orders where the debt is for gramophones, Family 
Bibles, cheap jewellery, and the like. This procedure would 
go a long way towards reducing still further the number— 
despite increased population it has fallen considerably of 
late years—of people imprisoned for debt. I cannot, how- 
ever, agree that it would be advisable to abolish the system 
altogether; for that would tend to stop the poor from 
getting credit when they need it most—e.g., during a labor 
dispute. Nor would it benefit tradesmen by enabling them 
to restrict credit. There is one class of the community who, 
whether rich or poor, cannot be imprisoned for debt— 
married women; yet competition forces tradesmen to give 
them credit, with the result that the honest customers have 
to pay for the dishonest ones. There is, however, something 
to be said for the idea of restricting the amount of debt 
recoverable from a working man, though I have heard it 
ingeniously argued that the real remedy is to make all debts 
not exceeding £2 irrecoverable, so as to teach the poor and 
other people the desirability—not to say necessity—of pay- 
ing cash in small transactions. 

There is one legal reform which, I think, would be of 
considerable benefit to the working classes and small trades- 
people—viz., to make the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act 
into a permanent instead of a temporary measure. If, in 
every case, the creditor had to obtain the leave of the Court 
before taking extreme measures, it would not only give the 
debtor time to turn round, but would often prevent one 
creditor getting an unfair advantage over others. 

It is to be regretted that, in the final framing of the 
new rules with regard to poor persons, which were issued last 
year, the opportunity of putting the poor on the same foot- 
ing in regard to law as they are now in regard to medicine, 
was lost. The proviso in the draft rules that solicitors should 
be paid was deleted from the final issue, and no provision 
was made for the payment of a poor person’s out-of-pocket 
expenses. Now, if doctors are to be paid—better paid than 
they have ever been before—for services rendered to the 
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poor, it seems unreasonable that lawyers should not be; 
while merely to excuse a poor person from payment of court 
fees is but little help to him, as they form only a small part 
of the inevitable costs of a lawsuit. Moreover, in calculating 
means, household furniture should not be taken into account. 
I do not know why you say that those who know the law 
have no sympathy with the poor. Of the fifty or sixty 
Liberals among the solicitors in the city from which I write, 
a number are advanced Radicals in regard to social as well 
as political reform, while some—Conservatives as well as 
Liberals—give personal service amongst the poor.— 
Yours, &c., SoLicrror. 

January 5th, 1915. 

P.S.—What I have suggested above would not, of course, 
prevent the universal establishment of legal “ dispensaries ” 
where barristers and solicitors could render gratuitous 
service, as doctors do in hospitals. 


NATIONAL OPERA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In the course of your very kindly review of my 
book you say that in the matter of national opera I only 
think ‘‘ in terms of London alone.’’ I have always been as 
keen for opera in the provincial cities as in London; 
although it would seem that the foundation of an opera in 
London would be the best incentive to the provinces. 
Municipal opera is national opera. It does not signify 
whether the principle is carried out by municipalities or by 
the State or (as abroad) by both. All I have fought for is 
that something definite should be done ; the egis under which 
it is done does not signify in comparison with the gain to 
art and the credit of the country. If opinion favors the 
municipal form of national opera, I shall work for it with 
the same enthusiasm as any other form which has stability. 

Is it too much to hope that the press will do the same? 
The principle is the thing ; the details will be easily arranged 
as soon as that is established. The moment will soon come 
when the question must be tackled.—Yours, &c., 

CuarLes V, STANFORD. 

The Athensum, Pall Mall, S.W. 

January 3rd, 1915. 


OUR FINANCIAL STRENGTH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—On December 15th I wrote to you calling in 
question the statement of your correspondent that the 
nation’s savings were about 300 millions sterling a year, and 
asked you if you would quote any reliable authority for 
the figures. In the succeeding issue, you referred me to the 
“Census of Production,” giving the name of a Mr. Flux. 
This document I have now perused ; but I find this document 
is signed, not by Mr. Flux, who seems to have no responsi- 
bility for it, but by the Labor Leader, Mr. G. S. Barnes. 

The point in economics referred to is one of the most 
abstruse and obscure, and I am doubtful if any figures what- 
ever are available on the subject. Even if there were figures 
available, I would not consider a Labor Leader as a compe- 
tent authority to judge of them, or to quote from, on this 
point of economics. 

But Mr. Barnes is much too careful to give any figures 
in support of your correspondent’s views. For the informa- 
tion of your readers, I enclose you a note of the exact words 
which he uses: “The total income . . is estimated 
for 1907 at about 2,000 million pounds sterling, of which a 
sum lying between 320 and 350 millions sterling served to 
provide for additions to stocks of durable goods, for per- 
sonal enjoyment (such as furniture and jewellery), and for 
new capital investments at home or abroad.” 

These words, you will see, have no reference whatever 
to savings. On the contrary, he expressly stated that this 
figure is not savings, but is utilized for buying goods for 
personal enjoyment, furniture, and jewellery. 

I therefore venture to repeat my statement that I am 
convinced that the nation’s savings do not amount to one- 
third of the figure quoted by your correspondent, and I 
should be very much surprised if, in these times, the nation’s 
savings amounted to one-sixth.—Yours, &c., 

. Economist. 
January 4th, 1915. 








SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—In this week’s issue you intimate that you are not 
altogether pleased with Mr. Newbolt’s appointment to a 
knighthood. Now, all of us will agree that a journal of 
standing is entitled to its opinions; but surely its readers 
are entitled to know the premises on which such opinions 
(made public in print) are based. 

As a regular reader, I shudder lest it be thought that 
your criticism is based on political considerations.— 
Yours, &c., 

A BarRisTER. 
January 3rd, 1915. 

[A Barrister ” strangely mistakes our point. It was 
to suggest that the reward of literary distinction was 
obscured by the conditions under which knighthoods are 
often distributed.—Epb., Nation. ] 


THE ANCESTRY OF THE NAPIERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—When your correspondent, Mr. Sinclair, called my 
attention to the error he said I made in claiming the 
Brothers Napier as being Irishmen, I sent his courteous 
letter to my friend, Mr. George Dawes Burtchaell, the Ulster 
King-at-Arms, probably one of the best living authorities 
on family history in these kingdoms. This is his reply on 
the subject, which I send you to publish, as it may interest 
those of your readers who read the letter you published in 
your last issue. Mr. Burtchaell writes: “The Scotch 
descent of the Napiers is no doubt all right ; but they were 
born and reared in Ireland, where their father was Comp- 
troller of the Army Accounts. The mother was a sister of 
the then Duchess of Leinster and daughter of the second 
Duke of Richmond by the daughter of the first Earl 
Cadogan, the distinguished General who succeeded the great 
Duke of Marlborough as Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 
Earl Cadogan was born at Liscartan, co. Meath, and educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, as was his father, who was a 
native of Dublin. So the Napiers had more Irish blood in 
them than your correspondent is aware of.”’ 

I should imagine that, having been born in Ireland, and 
reared here with such a predominant Irish strain in their 
ancestors, the gallant and gifted Napiers may be fairly 
claimed as Irish. They certainly can claim to be more so 
than to be either Scottish or English. There is, however, no 
necessity whatever from any poverty of resources to claim as 
Irish men who are not so. We can, as I said before, take 
credit for supplying to the British Army a fair proportion of 
its best commanders, and a very fair proportion of the rank 
and file, both in the Peninsular, the Indian, the Crimean, 
and South African Wars; and, certainly, the death lists 
and honor roll of to-day’s gigantic struggle show that we 
are keeping up our reputation in that respect, despite the 
awful thinning of our population by emigration, which 
last year alone ran to over 30,000 of the best bone and sinew 
of the race.—Yours, &c., 

R. I. Ketty. 

45, Wellington Road, Dublin. 





Poetry. 


THE ETERNAL SEARCH. 


My little maiden two years old, just able 

To tower full half a head above the table, 

With inquisition keen must needs explore 
Whatever in my dwelling hath a door, 

Whatever is behind a curtain hid, 

Or lurks—a rich enigma—’ neath a lid. 

So soon is the supreme desire confessed, 

To probe the unknown! So soon begins the quest, 
That never ends until asunder fall 

The locks and bolts of the last door of all. 


Wiuiam Watson. 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


Tue statistical table of new books issued in 1914, as 
compiled by “The Publishers’ Circular,” fixes the number 
at 8,863, or 678 less than in 1913, and 334 less than in 1912. 
The diminution has, of course, been caused by the war, but 
it is worth noting that after the slack period from the begin- 
ning of August to the end of September the output resumed 
its normal dimensions. The most marked decreases have 
been in fiction, sociology, travel, and biography. Below is 
printed a list of some of the books published during the past 
year. The principle of selection has been to include books 
of general interest and of some permanent value. The aim 
has been to mention only such books as have a fair chance 
of being read when the war is over. Translations are 
excluded : — 

BioGRAPHY AND History. 
“The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.” 


Vol. III. By W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle. 
(Murray. 12s. net.) 

“ Bernadotte: The First Phase.” By D. Plunket Barton. 
(Murray. 15s. net.) 


“ John and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Marlborough.” By | 


Stuart J. Reid. (Murray. 16s. net.) 

“Charles Stewart Parnell: His Love Story and Political 
Life.” By Katharine O’Shea (Mrs. Parnell). (Cassell. 
2 vols. 2l1s. net.) 

“The Life of Charles, Third Earl Stanhope.” By Ghita 
Stanhope and G. P. Gooch. (Longmans. 10s. net.) 
“The Life of Walter Bagehot.” By Mrs. Russell Barrington. 

(Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 


“Napoleon and Waterloo.” By Captain A. F. Becke. 
(Kegan Paul. 2 vols. 25s, net.) 

“Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 1812.” By Edward 
Foord. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

“George the Third and Charles Fox.” Vol. Il. By Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“The Age of Erasmus.”’ 
6s. net.) 
“Spiritual Reformers in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 


By P. S. Allen. (Clarendon Press. 


Centuries.” By Rufus M. Jones. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

“An Economic History of Russia.”” By James Mavor. 
(Dent. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. net.) 


“ The Confederation of Europe.” 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“London.” By Sir Laurence Gomme. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
“The Passing of the Great Reform Bill.” 
Butler. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Customary Acres and their Historical Significance.” By 
Frederic Seebohm. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 


By Walter Alison Phillips. 
(Williams & Norgate. 


By J. R. M. 


Notes of a Son and Brother.” By Henry James. 
(Macmillan. 12s. net.) 
“ Lollardy and the Reformation in England.” Vol. IV. By 


James Gairdner. (Macmillan. 
“A History of the Peninsular War.” 
Oman. (Oxford University Press. 


10s. 6d. net.) 

Vol. IV. By Charles 
14s. net.) 
CRITICISM. 


“Notes on Novelists and Some Other Notes.’’ By Henry 


James. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“Robert Bridges: A Critical Study.” By F. E. Brett 
Young. (Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“William Morris: His Work and Influence.” By A. 
Clutton Brock. (Williams & Norgate. 1s. net.) 

“The Cambridge History of English Literature.” Edited by 
A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Vol. XI. “The Period 
of the French Revolution.”” (Cambridge University 
Press. Qs. net.) 


’ 


DraMa. 
“Misalliance, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and Fanny’s 
First Play ; with a Treatise on Parents and Children.”’ 
By G. Bernard Shaw. (Constable. 6s.) 
“The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd.” By D. H. Lawrence. 
(Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Economics, Socrotocy, anp Po itics. 


“The Political Thought of Heinrich von Treitschke.” By 
H. W. C. Davis. (Constable. 6s. net.) 





“ Work and Wages.” Part III1.—‘ Social Betterment.” By 
S. J. Chapman. (Longmans. Qs. net.) 
“France Herself Again.” By Ernest Dimnet. 

Windus. 16s. net.) 
“The Great Society : 


(Chatto & 


A Psychological Analysis.” By 


Graham Wallas. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation.” By J. A. 
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Rebiews. 


A GREAT LIBERAL. 


“Robert Spence Watson.” By Prercy CorpeEr. 


10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue life of a politician is not as a rule a particularly interest- 
ing study. In the moment of battle every cause seems 
glorious, and a party appealing to the nation in the name of 
great and heroic ideals against all the forces of cowardice, 
selfishness, and arrogance seems to be standing ‘‘ on the top 
of golden hours.’’ But if you follow the history of a party 
in its daily life there are many hours that do not even 
glitter, and there are many chapters that nobody who has 
escaped the politician’s illusion would care to study in detail. 
And when we speak of the politician’s illusion, we do not 
mean that the politician is necessarily more deceived than 
other people; only that everybody’s life, from its circum- 
stances, throws up a certain falsifying and blinding 
atmosphere, and that just as there are great spaces of life and 
conduct of which the artist is apt to know nothing, so the 
politician is in danger of thinking that there is little life in 
the world outside his own world of party conflict. Dr. 
Spence Watson was a politician in the sense that he devoted 
his great gifts of energy and sympathy and eloquence to 
political causes. Moreover, though Nature had made him 
essentially a preacher or a prophet, the irony of life set him 
at the head of a great political machine. A man to whose 
nature reasons of party would seem the least convincing of 
arguments when a decision had to be made, found himself 
presiding over an organization in which those reasons had 
to be given a substantial importance against the claims of 
independent enthusiasms. Few people could supply the 
names of the politicians who have held the corresponding 
position to that of President of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion on the Conservative side. It is, then, perhaps the 
greatest tribute that could be paid to Dr. Spence Watson 
that his biography is full of interest for a large world out- 
side the world of politicians, and that many people who 
know as little about the National Liberal Federation as the 
writer of this notice knows about the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations regarded the friendship of Dr. Spence 
Watson as a cherished and inspiring possession. 

The secret of Dr. Spence Watson’s life could be seen in 
his home, where a host and hostess, endowed with all the 
qualities that can make hospitality charming“and refreshing, 
entertained with a lavish kindness that never varied dis- 
tinguished and undistinguished guests alike of all countries 
and all creeds. There is a well-known story of a famous 
statesman that, jooking over Lord Acton’s Library, he 
exclaimed against the lack of reference books as its chief 
feature. The remark was characteristic, not only of an 
essentially practical, but also of an essentially controversial, 
temperament. Politicians are apt to take a controversia] 
interest in facts, and this habit, derived sometimes from 
nature, more often from the circumstances of their lives, 
detracts from their charm in society and conversation. We 
may be touched by an unexpected graciousness in a public 
man who seems on the platform to be ferocious and im- 
placable, but this is a very different thing from the easy, 
hospitable, disinterested companionship, half-guiding, half- 
following, over a hundred various topics that makes the great 
Now, Dr. Spence Watson, though he spent so much 
of his life in party combat, and was commonly spoken of 
as the greatest Liberal outside the House of Commons, had 
essentially a non-controversial nature. His reference books 
would never have taken a chief place in his library. People 
enjoyed his society and felt happier and better, as Lord Grey 
said, when they left him, because he had a romantic and 
generous disposition that welcomed whatever there was of 
hope and peace and friendship and inspiration in every 
aspect of life. A great climber, a great traveller, an admir- 
able talker, full of humor and sympathy, with wide interests 
in literature and art, the bounding vitality and happiness 
of his nature were the expression of a real spirit of comrade- 
ship and brotherhood that refused to be crossed or alienated 
by any of the perverse or malicious moods of fortune. And 
for a man who held his opinions, and held them with his 
fervor, those moods came often and lasted long. 

This was the inspiration of his public work. The tributes 
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recorded in this book are a proud monument, and perhaps 
the most desirable of all is the tribute from a man of noble 
and simple character who resembled Dr. Spence Watson in 
temperament and principles and belonged to his race and 
country. Mr. Thomas Burt pointed out that no man was 
in such request as an arbitrator in industrial disputes. It 
was, indeed, largely due to Dr. Spence Watson that industrial 
conciliation made such strides in the North of England forty 
years ago. Everybody recognized him to be a just man, 
possessed of the sense of justice that springs from sympathy. 
In prosecuting great public enterprises—the Armstrong 
College was largely his creation—he worked with the ardor 
that a man feels who pictures the result on a society of 
happier and freer men and women. His instinct for improv- 
ing the conditions of other people’s lives was never betrayed 
into love of interfering or ordering about or the kind of 
philanthropy that is merely a form of condescension ; he had 
too manly and robust a sense of democracy for that. But 
in some respects the most interesting thing about him was his 
passion for freedom. His home was the recognized haven 
of the soldiers and refugees from all parts of the world for 
fifty years. He has been spoken of as a pupil of John Bright, 
but there was a distinct strain of the teaching of Mazzini 
in his nature. His ideals he defended with unfaltering 
resolution, and Mr. Birrell once said of him that he was so 
good a fighter that he would be recognized anywhere as a 
Quaker. Fortune threw together in Newcastle two men who 
had made sincerity and consistency a great power in politics 
in their different spheres. Lord Morley always used to say 
that it was Dr. Spence Watson who had started him on his 
journey. ‘‘ The severe Newcastle fights, with the clarion 
blasts in my ear, are the glory of my public days.’’ ‘‘ No 
finer friend of good causes has it ever been my lot to know ; 
his heroic comradeship is glorious to look back upon.’’ The 
influence of such a nature on politics is inestimable, and 
Lord Bryce said with justice that there had been no more 
admirable life in England in his time. Mr. Corder’s 
biography, just and well-proportioned, is full of interest, and 
it affords this special satisfaction, that as we read of Dr. 
Spence Watson’s life, climbing, travelling, fishing, sketching, 
rich in friendships, sympathies, interests, and hopes, we 
realize how abundantly this politician, who sought none of 
the prizes of politics, won and enjoyed the prizes of life. 





WRITER. 


By T. EARLE WELBY 


SWINBURNE AS A PROSE 


A Critical Study.” 
4s. 6d. net.) 


‘*Swinburne : 
(Elkin Mathews. 


Tuere are still many poets left, whom the professors and 
the text-books have not entirely captured, with whom it is 
still possible to draw fresh lines of differentiation, to discover 
new properties and qualities, and to balance new scales of 
values. But Swinburne is not one of them. The absolute 
simplicity of his genius is sufficient armor against any 
malcontent speculations of the critic. For once in a way, 
the verdicts of the text-books, of posterity, and of inde- 
pendent criticism are in unison. Everybody knows that 
Swinburne is this and that he is not that (he knew it per- 
fectly well himself); originality has no more to say about 
him than commonplace. There was no compromise in 
Swinburne. His work is either superlative or a diffuse and 
clumsy reflection of that supremacy. In its perfection, it is 
without complexity and without flaw; its descent from 
the peaks of strong, fierce, and sheer beauty is as abrupt 
and obvious. 

This, on the face of it, offers a barren prospect for the 
writer of “a critical study.” What is he to do? Is he to 
reaflirm the just and final testimonies of previous critics 
more clearly, more precisely and more vigorously than they ? 
Or is he to fly in the face of this exasperating traditionalism 
and, in a frenzy of futile revolt, to twist his poet inside out? 
Now, it is this latter course that Mr. Welby has gingerly 
and partially adopted. He does not exactly burn his boats 
and set foot tardily and irrevocably upon an undiscovered 
(and undiscoverable) land. He makes, as it were, tentative 
reconnoitres upon it, not too far from the security of familiar 
things. The arrangement of his book in itself guards his 
communications. It is divided into three chapters—the first 
(from p. 13 te p. 151) being a chronological survey of Swin- 
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burne’s poetic career; the second (from p. 152 to p. 162) 
divagating in the Gosse manner to “personal character- 
istics” ; the third (from p. 162 to p. 191) being at once the 
“conclusion”’ and the sting in its tail. From the point of 
view of the reader, this is a distorted kind of arrangement. 
He has to run a very long way as he reads, and then, with 
a couple of disconcerting jumps, he is at the end. But it 
suits Mr. Welby’s strategy. We jog along comfortably in 
that first chapter without alarums and excursions; true, we 
prick up our ears here and there, but the bulk of that 
enveloping chapter, and, if that were not enough, the 
inviolable security of the one following, lull us again into 
quiescence. Then, all of a sudden, with so many pages 
behind us and in a contracted space, Mr. Welby launches 
his thunderbolts. There are only two, but in all conscience 
they are dangerous enough. 

The first of these concerns Swinburne’s prose. This is 
what Mr. Welby has to say about the “critical studies” 
“They would have secured Swinburne an enduring fame if 
he had never written a line of verse,” and “they will have 
an important and instructive place in the history of the 
development of English prose.”” Now, what perversity is this 
which can separate Swinburne’s prose from his poetry, and 
place that prose in a legitimate line of descent from the great 
prose artificers of our language? The truth is that, with 
some few exceptions (the noble “ Dedicatory Epistle ’’ to the 
first collected edition of the poems is one of them), Swin- 
burne did not write prose at all. He ran his poetry straight 
into his prose. The change was not one of spirit but of form. 
It was more than that; it was a change from an exquisitely 
appropriate and natural to an uncongenial form. That prose 
and verse are irreconcilable media of expression is a truism, 
but Swinburne never recognized it. He was first, last, and 
always a poet, and prose was about as much his instrument 
as verse would have been Sir Thomas Browne’s. And if 
Swinburne’s dynamic and passionate energy too often took 
the bit between its teeth in spite of the confines of metre, 
what was it likely to do within the ample frontiers of prose? 
No wonder we get those redundancies and superlatives and 
superfluities; those foaming, headlong sentences; those 
pageants of adjectives ; those unweeded periods! No wonder 
that Helios turns Phethon! One is tempted to think that 
what saved Swinburne as a poet from poetry’s excess was 
his almost incredible mastery of metrical canons. As a 
metrist, Mr. Welby calls himself an “ inspired adapter”’ ; but 
his adaptation of older forms (particularly the anapestic) 
are so unique as to be discoveries in themselves. As a crafts- 
man in the infinite variety of musical rhythm he is superb, in 
the sense that Shakespeare and Milton are superb. It is 
superfluous to point out of what inestimable artistic service 
was this technical genius to the tremendous volume and 
speed of his language, and how, when the two are adequate 
and equivalent to one another, he can achieve such glories 
as “Laus Veneris,” “The Garden of Proserpine,” “The 
Triumph of Time,” “ Anactonia,” “Ave atque Vale,” “On 
the Eve of Revolution,” “ Atalanta,” and others. 

In the second place, Mr. Welby suggests that Swin- 
burne’s association with the late Mr. Watts-Dunton gave 
him a new poetic impulse, and that the dramas and poems 
written after 1880 developed a strength and maturity of 
vision unknown to his earlier inspiration. Mr. Welby may 
say so. “ Tristram of Lyonesse” and “ The Tale of Balen,” 
it shall be acknowledged, come within this later period. But 
who is going to surrender “ Atalanta,’’ the first and second 
series of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,’ “ Songs before Sunrise ” and 
“Songs of Two Nations” for the whole of the poems written 
subsequently to their date? Who is going to barter those 
two volumes and a half for all the other volumes put 
together? Not, we think, posterity, and posterity is, and will 
be, right. 





MR. ROOSEVELT AS ‘“ THE 
WANDERER.”’ 


WILDERNESS 


“Through the Brazilian Wilderness.” By THEODORE Rooss- 


VELT. (Murray. 18s, net.) 


Nor only is this one of the most entertaining books of travel 
that has been published for some time, it is almost equally 
interesting for the personality of its author. There is no need 
to repeat the story of Mr. Roosevelt’s expedition and of the 








famous voyage down the “ River of Doubt.” The newspaper- 
reading public of two hemispheres is well acquainted with 
the outlines of the story, and most of its details. The 
exploration of the river was a very difficult and hazardous 
adventure, and an important contribution to geographical 
knowledge. Other exploring missions in this part of the 
world have perished in enterprises not more formidable. The 
river has now taken its place on all the maps as the Rio 
Roosevelt, thus permanently securing the explorer-states- 
man’s immortality against all vicissitudes. Mr. Roosevelt 
himself would have preferred that the river should have 
kept its more romantic title; but the compliment was as 
deserved as it was great. He never fails to appreciate his 
own achievements, however, and repeatedly draws a dis- 
tinction between the mere “traveller” the 
“ explorer.” He writes :— 


and real 
“The ordinary traveller, who never goes off the beaten 

route, and who on this beaten route is carried by others, 
without himself doing anything, does not need to show 
much more initiative and intelligence than an exprese 
passage If this kind of traveller is a writer, he 
ean, of course, do admirable work—work of the highest 
value; but the value comes because he is a writer and 
observer, not because of any particular credit that attaches 

to him as a traveller. The man does little; he merely 
records what he sees. The true wilderness wanderer, on the 
contrary, must be a man of action as well as observation. 

He must have the heart and the body to do and endure, no 
less than the eye to see and the brain to note and record.’’ 
And “true wilderness Mx. Roosevelt 
showed up quite magnificently. This portly, bespectacled, 
and more than middle-aged statesman went through perils 
and hardships that the youngest and most athletic of us 
would hesitate to face ; and, in fact, proved himself not the 
least tough and resourceful of the party. It is true that 
when he speaks thus of the “ wilderness wanderer,” he has 
less himself in mind than his companion leader of the 
expedition, Colonel Rondon, a Brazilian official of pure 
Indian blood, an admirable administrator, and the man who 
has for a generation done nearly all the exploring work that 
has been achieved in unknown Brazil. But the term is 
quite fairly applicable to Mr. Roosevelt himself, and 
doubtless so intended, though his “ wilderness wandering ”’ 
was a mere holiday episode in his career. When, after 
seven weeks of perilous voyaging in crazy dug-out canoes 
“down an absolutely unknown river, through an absolutely 
unknown wilderness,” among an endless succession of 
dangerous rapids and falls, and with the risk of starva- 
tion constantly present, the party emerged into an inhabited 
region, one-half of them had been down with fever and were 
weak from exhaustion. Mr. Roosevelt was suffering from the 
after-effects of fever. A bruise on his leg, sustained “ while 
working in the rapids with the sunken canoe,” had developed 
into a serious abscess. 


as a wanderer ”’ 


He writes :— 
“IT could hardly bobble, and was pretty well laid up. 
But ‘There ain’t no “ Stop, conductor,’’ while a battery’s 
changing ground.’ No man has any business to go on such 
a trip as this unless he will refuse to jeopardize the welfare 
of his associates by any delay caused by a weakness or 
ailment of his. It is his duty to go forward, if necessary, 
on all fours, until he drops. Fortunately, I was put to no 
such test. I remained in good shape until we had passed 
the last of the rapids of the chasms. When my serious 
trouble came, we had only canoe-riding ahead of us. It is 
not ideal for a sick man to spend the hottest hours of the 
day stretched out on boxes in the bottom of a small dugout, 
under the well-nigh intolerable heat of the torrid sun of the 
mid-tropics; varied by blinding, drenching downpours of 
rain ; but I could not be sufficiently grateful for the chance.”’ 
“Through the Brazilian Wilderness” 
classic. Mr. Roosevelt has a fluent rather than a 
graphic pen. But the of his telling more than 
redeems its wordiness. Gusto, indeed, is the secret of his 
personality—a personality as simple as it is gigantic, like 
that of a tremendous schoolboy. He has all a schoolboy’s 
lack of inhibitions, and throws himself with eager delight 
into every one of his many enterprises—rough-riding, 
soldiering, taking the helm of State, travelling, hunting, or 
making opinion. Were he other than he is, it would be 
sufficiently amazing to find a former President of the United 
States canoeing down an unknown affluent of an Amazon 
tributary, and the comments and reflections of a famous 
statesman in so extraordinary a venture might be expected 
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to have a peculiar value. But though the piquancy of the 
contrast between the man and the environment is ever 
present in the reader’s mind, the author himself is not in 
the least conscious of it; there are very few touches 
from the pen of Mr. Roosevelt, the “ wilderness wanderer,”’ 
that reveal Mr. Roosevelt, the well-known publicist. One 
of these touches, by the way, is in a footnote reference to 
“our preposterous methods of spelling and pronunciation.”’ 
Another is a prophecy that the remote grass-lands of the 
Matto Grosso will eventually see a great development as a 
cattle country. He pays a tribute to Colonel Rondon, not 
merely as an explorer, but as “a leader in the movement for 
the vital betterment of his people,” the Indians of Matto 
Grosso. “ The poorer people of the back country everywhere 
suffer because of the harsh and improper laws of debt. In 
practice these laws have resulted in establishing a system 
of peonage, such as has grown up here and there in our own 
nation. A radical change is needed in this matter ; and the 
Colonel is fighting for the change.” But such references are 
brief and few and far between. 

There are some splendid passages of descriptive writing. 
One is of a fight to the death between two snakes that was 
arranged for his benefit in the “ Instituto Serumtherapico,” 
an institution for the study of snake venoms, in Sao Paulo. 
It is as exciting and realistic as the prize-fight in ‘‘ Rodney 
Stone.”’ Another is of a fierce, man-eating little fish that 
infests Brazilian rivers—the piranha, a creature that in the 
photographs somewhat resembles the John Dory :— 

‘‘They will snap a finger off a hand incautiously trailed 
in the water; they mutilate swimmers—in every river town 
in Paraguay there have been men who have been thus 
mutilated; they will rend and devour alive any wounded 
‘man or beast, for blood in the water excites them to mad- 
ness. They will tear wounded wildfowl to pieces, and bite 
off the tails of big fish as they grow exhausted after being 
hooked.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is a first-rate and enthusiastic shot, 
and some people were, if we remember rightly, 
rather. offended by the amount of killing in his 
African travels. As a matter of fact, he is keen for the 
preservation of wild life against extinction, but, in any case, 
South America is singularly deficient in animals that appeal 
to the hunting instinct. ‘There is nothing,” he writes, 
“approaching the majesty, beauty, and swarming mass of 
the great mammalian life of Africa, and in a less degree of 
tropical Asia ; indeed, it does not even approach the similar 
mammalian life of North America and Northern Eurasia, 
poor though this is compared with the seething vitality of 
tropical life in the Old World.” But what South America 
lacks in mammals it appears to make up for in insect life, 
and Mr. Roosevelt, who suffered much, is eloquent on the 
plague of insect-pests :— 

‘* Men unused to the South American wilderness speak 
with awe of the danger therein from jaguars, crocodiles, 
and poisonous snakes. In reality, the danger from these 
sources is trivial—much less than the danger of being run 
down by an automobile at home. But at times the torment 
of insect plagues can hardly be exaggerated. There are 
many kinds of mosquitoes, some of them bearers of disease. 
There are many kinds of small biting flies and gnats. The 
ones more especially called piums by my companions were 
somewhat like our northern black flies. They gorged them- 
selves with blood. At the moment their bites did not hurt, 
but they left an itching scar. Head-nets and gloves are a 
protection, but are not very comfortable in stifling hot 
weather. It is impossible to sleep without mosquito bars.” 
The book is lavishly illustrated with excellent photo- 

graphs. There is an informative and interesting appendix 
on “ The work of the field zoologist and field geographer in 
South America,”’ and another on the practical equipment for 
an exploring trip in the tropics of Brazil. The maps are 
below the usual standard for this class of work. 





A STRONG POINT OF THE GERMANS. 


‘‘Municipal Life and Government in Germany.” By 
WILLIAM HArsutTt Dawson. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Ir will be a great disaster if the present war, with its 
exposure of the moral weakness of Germany on certain sides, 
deters us from learning from her where she has valuable 
lessons to teach. Mr. Dawson’s book, which had the ill-luck 
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to be published on the very eve of war’s outbreak, should 
now recover the attention which in the first months of the 
conflict it was impossible to give to it. 

It is about twelve years since “the example of 
Germany” in municipal matters was first preached as a 
gospel to the British public. Mr. T. C. Horsfall was 
perhaps its most influential pioneer; and the country owes 
a good deal te him in respect of those matters—e.g., town- 
planning—in which attempts have been made, however 
tardily and haltingly, to follow in the German burgomasters’ 
footsteps. But though many details of German municipal 
statesmanship have been fully described to us, there has not 
been’ till’ this study of Mr. Dawson’s any comprehensive 
examination of German municipalism as a whole, anything 
equivalent, for instance, to Dr. Redlich’s monumental 
exposition of English local government for Austrian and 
German readers. The result has been a tendency to contro- 
versial exaggeration. Admirers of the German system show 
us rosy pictures, in which the paid expert burgomaster and 
his paid expert colleagues pilot the affairs of the city like 
Platonic philosopher-kings, giving their whole lives to a dis- 
interested study of municipal efficiency, and enjoying such 
security of tenure that the baser impulses of democracy, its 
jobberies and log-rollings and caprices of selfishness and 
short sight, beat against their wisdom in vain; while con- 
tinuous policies of town development, town planning, educa- 
tion, social betterment, and support of the arts, grow and 
ripen over long periods of years. Against such rhapsodies 
the ultra-English critic is apt to retort, if he has any 
information, by emphasizing the details of German policy 
—e.g., hoasing—in which it has been least successful; or, 
if he has none, by the single, all-blessed, Mesopotamia-like 
word, “bureaucracy.” Piecemeal arguing of this kind can 
be kept up for ever without either side’s impressing the 
other. 

Mr. Dawson certainly gives the materials for a more 
all-round judgment, though often he leaves it to the reader 
to piece them together. For instance, there are few points 
on which he comments more favorably than the administra- 
tive, and particularly the financial, omni-competence of the 
municipalities. How excellent, he says, that a town council 
should be able to do what it likes, and to levy what taxes 
it likes—no pettifogging interference by a Local Government 
Board, no law-suits about ultra vires, no fees to Parlia- 
mentary agents and lawyers for Private Bills, no restriction 
of the city exchequer to a single Parliament-granted tax 
like the local rate in England! But, surely, however much 
one may admire these features in themselves, it is impossible 
to separate their occurrence in Germany from the existence 
of the three-class system and the other even more oligarchical 
constitutions, under which German town councils are 
elected. In a German town the large taxpayers have a pre- 
ponderance at elections always equal to, and sometimes 
greater than, the preponderance of their money contribution. 
There can therefore never be any question of one set of people 
deciding on municipal expenditure and another set defraying 
it; the towns can be given a free hand as to what they will 
do and how much they will spend, because those who call 
the tune are always those who will pay the piper. We may 
not like the three-class system and its oligarchical congeners 
—in point of fact, most Germans do not; we may be as un- 
enthusiastic about it as we are enthusiastic about the free 
hand given to municipalities; and yet it is evident that as 
a matter of historical and business fact in the Germany of 
to-day the two things hang most intimately together, and 
the one would never be there but for the other. 

The two systems of paid expert executive in vogue in 
German town councils—the mayor and “adjoints” of West 
Germany, the mayor and “ magistracy”” of East Germany— 
are thoroughly described by Mr. Dawson. His own prefer- 
ence is rather for the former ; but he takes cognizance of the 
fact that towns possessing either system rarely, if ever, 
change to the other, as showing that both have their advan- 
tages. The broad contrast which both present to the 
English system is the same. There is a great amount of 
unpaid amateur service in German towns, as well as in 
English ; bodies with the structure of our Children’s Care 
Committees seem to be found useful for nearly any branch 
of work ; but the German method always sets the professional 
officer and the voluntary worker in what Mr. Dawson terms 
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“their right relationship, with the former at the head, 
always directing and controlling municipal pelicy.’’ The 
most conspicuous merits of this burgemaster government are 
long views and continuity of policy. One has only te go at 
the present moment to Manchester and look at that amazing 
monument of vacillation and incapacity, the empty “ Picca- 
dilly site,” in order to see how destitute British munici- 
palism can be of these virtues. They are the virtues which 
naturally give rise to town-planning ; and hence Germany’s 
forwardness in that art. So, too, with her timely land 
municipalization. Whether, in other respects, German 
town administration is more expert than British is not 
equally clear. Mr. Dawson’s figures for municipal enter- 
prise and trading exhibit no great German superiority. In 
sanitation, housing, and lighting, it was we, not they, who 
pioneered, and, on the whole, we seem still ahead. In 
education they have undoubtedly led; but it is not evident 
whether this was because they had paid expert mayors, or 
because they had a much older State school system, and a 
much larger university system. 

Nevertheless, one rises from reading Mr. Dawson with 
a decided impression that in the German municipalities it 
is easier to get the right things done; that where modern 
experience has shown certain policies to be generally worthy 
of municipal adoption, they are surer to be promptly and 
efficiently adopted in a German than in an English town. 
On the whole, the main reason seems financial. English 
municipalities are tied to a single tax—the local rate. It is 
the most unpopular tax in the country, and every extra turn 
to its screw excites almost prohibitive indignation. German 
towns, on the other hand, can impose what taxes they please ; 
and as they do not resort to such unpopular ones, they have 
less difficulty in raising a new amount to carry out a new 
idea. It is interesting to learn that a tax practically the 
same as our local rate used to be levied in German towns, 
but has everywhere been abolished, or reduced to insignifi- 
cance, because of its clumsy and oppressive character. Of 
the existing German municipal taxes, what is perhaps more 
worthy of note than any particular one of them, is their 
number and variety. The idea (and it deserves respect, 
because it is a product of evolution) has more and more been 
to avoid pinching the taxpayer too hard in any one place ; 
and in this way his demand for economy has been better 
reconciled than in England with the demands of progress. It 
seems a great pity that the Kempe Committee last year, 
before deciding that British local authorities should be kept 
confined to their one hated tax, did not hear full evidence 
from competent experts regarding the German system of 
municipal taxation. 





MRS. PANKHURST’S STORY. 
“My Own Story.” By EmMe.ing PANKHURST. (Nash. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue events of the past few months seem to thrust into a 
remote past even the startling and recent records of militant 
suffragism. As we read this autobiography of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, we are thus enabled to survey with some of the dis- 
passionateness of history the turbulent and heated actions 
which it recounts. The book does not profess to be a com- 
plete story of the movement or of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union. Indeed, we learn practically nothing 
about the organization and activities of this militant body, 
save so far as it emerges in the detailed incidents of the 
struggle. Quite properly, Mrs. Pankhurst describes the 
movement from the standpoint of a single central partici- 
pant, and most of the value of the book consists in the light 
it sheds, by process of confession, upon this dominant per- 
sonality as a moulding and moving spirit in the most 
dramatic episode of modern English politics. It is 
impossible to read the chapters recounting her early up- 
bringing amid the sturdy Radicalism of Mid-Victorian 
Manchester, her initiation as a young woman into suffragism 
in the early ’eighties, the revelations of cruelty, incompe- 
tency, and dishonesty which her work as Guardian of the 
Poor, Schoolboard Representative, and Registrar disclosed, 
without realizing how powerfully this varied experience of 
life nourished that woman’s passion of helpfulness which is 








the best spiritual support of the suffrage movement. The 
stiffening of this sympathy and tender-heartedness into the 
fierce, and even reckless, combativeness of recent years is 
the essential tragedy of modern suffragism. The fact 
we know, and the formal policy which underlay it was the 
attempted application of “ Parnellism” to the suffrage case. 
But there is nothing in this self-revelation to resolve the 
really critical problem—how the conviction that physical 
force could and should be made available for the winning of 
a fundamentally spiritual cause came to possess so many 
thoughtful and high-minded women. 

We have, indeed, a vivid account 
by which the movement proceeded 
methods to “ peaceful militancy” 
justifiable endeavors to exercise the right of question 
at public meetings and of petition to Ministers), and 
then to window - breaking, hunger- striking, and finally 
to arson. For the dauntless courage and self-sacrifice of 
these women no fair-minded reader of these pages can enter- 
tain any other than feelings of admiration. But for the 
policy, and what one may term the ultimate morality, of this 
later militancy, it is difficult to discover any serious defence 
here or elsewhere. Writing of 1908, Mrs. Pankhurst says, 
“We had exhausted argument’’—a really lamentable 
confession. From that time on, she says that she and her 
followers relied on force. But their object was to secure that 
Ministers should propose a measure, and Members of 
Parliament should vote it into law. Now, if Ministers and 
Members had taken this course against their~ judgment 
(whether that judgment was in itself right or wrong), they 
would have been traitors to their legislative duties, and the 
law they formally passed would have been in violation even 
of that imperfect self-government which exists in a man- 
made Parliament. And those who compelled them to this 
immoral act would have been sharers of their guilt. How- 
ever slow the process, there is no other legitimate way of 
securing a measure except by that process of argument which 
Mrs. Pankhurst abandoned in 1908. They had not exhausted 
argument, but they maimed its rightful power when they 
substituted force. It would, indeed, have been a deplorable 
outlook for the future of government in this country if they 
had succeeded in coercing Ministers and Members to vote 
a measure which, however reasonable in itself, was passed 
against the judgment of those who voted it. The strong case 
which Mrs. Pankhurst makes against the administrative 
handling of militancy nowise affects the validity of this 
criticism. 
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MR. MARRIOTT’S FINE SHADES. 


‘The Unpetitioned Heavens.” 

(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Witt Mr. Marriott’s finely spun webs of fiction be celebrated 
by critics to come for preserving in their meshes some of 
the curiously novel flies of our time? Yesterday it was 
** Subsoil ’’ that chronicled, with delicate skill, the violent 
break of the Post-Impressionists with the line of artistic 
tradition. But was that ‘‘ movement ’”’ only a kink in the 
reel, one that time is already straightening out with im- 
patient hand? In ‘ Now”’ Mr. Marriott registered some 
interesting new variations and points of departure from con- 
ventional social practice ; but one asks whether it is not the 
new spirits that are being shed and are shrivelling up like 
catkins, while the tree silently prepares a new crop of the 
same old leaves? We shall be curious to see this time next 
year what Mr. Marriott has to offer us, for be sure that it 
will be his luck among the novelists to catch in the web of 
his sensitive apprehensions any ‘‘ new arrivals’’ in social 
feeling which may hatch out in the struggle and stress of 
these tragic times. 

Latimer, the hero of “The Unpetitioned Heavens,” is a 
novelist, of whom it is said, ‘‘ he gets in between things in 
his books and then you can see all the rest he 
doesn’t seem to have any machinery in his writing.’”’ The 
“things ’’ in this case are Latimer’s attitude to his own 
domestic circle at his suburban home at Eel Brook Common, 
and his flying intercourse with two ladies of the leisured 
class—Miss Wedmore of Hern Abbey and her friend, Miss 
Rose Armitage. One is speculating as to why one should be 
interested in Latimer’s sister, Rosamond, this ordinary, 
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plump woman of forty-two, and the nebulous girl, Minnie, | he grows sadly inexpressive, while the lady’s image grows 


when one perceives that it is the uncertainty as to their 
precise opinion of Latimer and as to what the family is 
going to do that fascinates one. Is Rosamond really going 
to marry again, and, if so, is it her elderly, commonplace 
suitor, Mr. Bignell, ‘‘ that tiresome man,’’ who will prevail 
with her? Our author is extraordinarily artful in hinting 
at possible solutions to his situations, the while his characters 
meet and talk and pass, and convey to us by a word or a 
look that their minds are occupied with other solutions‘ no 
less likely to happen. What we are told as to people’s past 
and present circumstances is clear enough, but Mr. Marriott’s 
game is to let the future lie on the knees of the gods, while 
propinquity and chance encounters settle between them 
whether people are still to drift along, or to be caught up 
in some fresh current of life, or finally to cast anchor. 

So clever, indeed, is Mr. Marriott in concealing from 
us more than the day to day development of his characters’ 
intercourse that some readers will grow impatient with such 
impressionistic feats as the portraiture of Verney, the editor 
of ‘* Brotherhood.’’ Verney is an extremely modern person, 
with his nose for the possibilities of the next ‘‘ new move- 
ment,’’ and for three hundred pages the author is alternately 
giving his fish line and reeling him in, before he is finally 
given his quietus in Miss Armitage’s remark, ‘‘ Our Mr. 
Verney hasn’t treated us very nicely.’’ Verney, indeed, 
with his “strikingly handsome face, dark brown eyes, and 
raven hair brushed wing-like across a broad white fore- 
head,” and his past of ‘‘ Fabianism, the arts and crafts, the 
simple life, and the woman suffrage movement,’’ is last 
heard of when he has turned his back hastily on his old 
patrons, the Armitages, and is cutting them out with a new 
weekly, “The Plain Speaker.” One cannot indeed but 
admire the deftness with which this editor’s cultured slipperi- 
ness is used to bring out the value of Latimer’s sincerity. 
Here Mr. Marriott certainly gets ‘‘ between things,’’ and 
the scene in which the unpopular novelist disappoints every- 
body when he dines at North Street and refuses the literary 
editorship of ‘‘ Brotherhood,’’ is masterly in its atmosphere 
of reserved implications. To give the reader a clue, but not to 
discount his pleasure in ravelling out the fine threads of the 
emotional situation, we will only add that while Latimer is 
deeply in love with Miss Armitage, his old friend, Verney, 
has won her adhesion by spurious pretences. Here we may 
pay a tribute to the actuality of the atmosphere in which 
this ‘‘ literary man’’ moves. Latimer is ‘‘a well-known 
novelist,’’ with a growing reputation, but after publishing 
twenty books he is still only in receipt of £300 a year, and he 
has put away all thought of marriage, since Rosamond and 
her children are dependent upon him. But what is the story 
all about? the reader may here exclaim, out of patience 
with this cluster of ordinary people and the skilful tangle 
of their normal relations. 

What is the story about is a question that only readers 
who have never savored Mr. Marriott’s quality could put. 
But readers who have, will read between the lines when we 
stammer that the story tells how Latimer took a holiday 
from the literary life and his domestic problems, and how 
he met, on a Rhine steamboat, Miss Rachel Wedmore, “‘ a 
well-dressed, rather faded, middle-aged woman,” who is 
‘the great lady’’ of Hern Abbey, a country house linked 
in Latimer’s memories with the town of Barford and good 
Mr. Joseph Bignell’s hospitality. Miss Wedmore and 
Latimer fall in love with one another’s sprightly wits, and 
their interchange leads to our hero’s invitation to Hern 
Abbey, and thence to a heightened interest in him on the 
lady’s part. There is no machinery in the story, but in the 
chronicle, as in life, one thing naturally leads to another, 
and when Latimer pays his visit later on to Hern Abbey, he 
finds himself being introduced to Miss Ruth Armitage, “a 
living masterpiece ’’ of a woman whom he had once seen and 
worshipped in Hyde Park. Poor Miss Wedmore, with all 
her fine flower of intelligence and grace of manner, is eclipsed 
by this exquisite vision of womanly charm, and the author 
must be congratulated on the convu..cingness of the sensitive 
fervor of Latimer, a man who has, hitherto, been debarred 
from love. 

It is at a point a little later in the story that the 
“plain man ’’ will begin to grow restive and permit himself 
the luxury of a protest. Latimer, he will say, may have very 
exquisite feelings, but in fact, in the presence of his goddess, 








fainter and fainter before our eyes. There is some truth in 
this rather brusque criticism, and it is one that illustrates 
a drawback of Mr. Marriott’s subtle method. Every point 
in the analysis of the situation is made to pass through the 
hero’s consciousness with the result that the drama tends to 
stand still while fresh portions of the emotional web are 
being spun for our subsequent Aelectation. Latimer’s in- 
telligence is too much in evidence in all the crises of the 
tale, and we catch ourselves wishing that he would stand 
aside for a while, and that one of the other characters would 
take a hand in elucidating the deepening situation. Perhaps 
there is a lack of subtlety in the process by which Latimer 
lets himself down, in Chapter XII., from the heights of 
Paradise to the chilling recognition of the depth of the social 
rift between himself and Miss Armitage. We touch bottom 
in the phrase, ‘‘ the central fact—daily companionship with 
a woman who belonged by right to the world of imagination— 
was too wonderful to be repeated.’’ Can her wonderful 
image ever blossom and fruit again in her lover’s sight? we 
ask, after this revelation, and, indeed, it never does. But 
as we have said above, the uncertainty as to what is 
to come out of all the characters’ intercourse is the magic of 
the author’s spell. And, in fact, there are many kinks in the 
ropes to be straightened out before the knots of their fate 
are deftly tied. 

One’s trust in Mr. Marriott’s delicate handling of the 
intricacies of personal relationships is so instinctive that 
one is slow to grumble when he rests awhile on his cars 
and his boat makes no visible way. A chance saying on 
page 226, ‘‘ the remark left the men a little at a loss,’’ wakes 
us up to the fact that we have been a little at a loss for sixty 
pages—ever since, indeed, Latimer finished his visit at 
Hern Abbey. We have had interludes of Verney, and 
domestic scenes with Rosamond and Minnie, but the plain 
man will feel he has been left drifting on the slack of the 
ebb. “Just as one does in life,’’ Mr. Marriott will counter 
neatly, and, of course, to this rejoinder there is nothing to 
be said. But the boat gathers way again a little later, and 
in the last fifty pages we watch her being brought into 
harbor in masterly style. The ambiguous Mrs. Verney at 
last lets herself be heard of, and, after seeing her, Miss 
Armitage closes against Verney the gates of Paradise. Soon 
after, on page 287 to be exact, Miss Wedmore makes her 
momentous declaration of love to Latimer. This is the 
sensational scene of the book, and here the plain man at last 
comes into his own. Whether Latimer carries off one or 
t’other or neither lady, the reader must make out for himself. 
And whether he deserved a better reward than he meets 
with, we shall leave to the sensitive conscience of Mr. 
Marriott. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


| “‘Qhina’s Dayspring after Thirty Years.” By FReprrick 





Brown. (Murray & Evenden. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Brown’s book, which contains a “ Foreword’’ by 
Sir Robert Hart, is mainly concerned with the suppression 
of the Boxer rising of 1900. Its author was the only chaplain 
with the British forces in the march for the relief of Peking. 
when he had charge of the Chinese Scouts, and rendered 
valuable aid to the Intelligence Department, being mentioned 
in despatches, and holding the medal and clasps for the relief 
of the Legations. His account of the historic march is full 
of the details which can only be narrated by an eye-witness, 
and it is a useful record of that daring undertaking. Mr. 
Brown’s experience of China covers more than twenty years, 
and it is interesting to note his conviction that China, instead 
of breaking up, is destined to become a strong, united 
Christian nation, in spite of all predictions to the contrary. 
His high ecetimate of the Chinese Christians is endorsed by 
Sir Robert Hart, who saw them at work during the siege of 
Peking. In regard to the useful work done by. the 
missionaries, Mr. Brown quotes the testimony of Dr. 
Morrison, Mr. Denby, the United States Minister to China, 
and other high authorities. This excellent account of the 
Poxer rising and its suppression is to be followed by a supple- 


mentary volume on the Revolution and subsequent events in 
China. 
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“Memories of Social Life in Australia Thirty Years Ago.” 
By ELISABETH RAMSAY-LAGE, (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


WE should have supposed from its title that the subject 
of this book was a study of the development of domestic 
social conditions in Australia; but it is nothing of the sort. 
It is purely and simply a novel, with a faint Australian 
background. “Roderick Random” might on the same 
analogy have been called “ A Study in the Social Life of the 
Eighteenth Century.” There may possibly be a biographical 
and autobiographical seasoning to the book, but there is 
absolutely no indication of the fact. The references to Aus- 
tralian social habits and intercourse are only indirect, and 
the interest of the story would not have been impaired if the 
characters had lived and died in the tranquil environment 
of an English village. The novel revolves round a group of 
families—the Brights, the Towers, the Pryns, and the 
Lancefields—who intermarry, and for the most part perform 
the normal routine of well-regulated households. The father 
of the Brights is an ex-convict, and one of the Pryns (a 
partner) plots with a Lancefield (the captain) to run “ The 
Southern Cross’’ aground to obtain the insurance money. 
But these episodes scarcely ruffle the surface of this amiably 
commonplace and unobtrusive tale. The book as a whole 
is, in fact, so negative, so devoid of sparkle and initiative, 
as well as crudity and bad taste, that really nothing can be 
said about it, If it had never been written 
we should not have missed it; as it has, a mild and languid 
interest is its due. 





good or bad. 


* * * 


‘Romances of the Peerage.” By THORNTON HALL. (Holden 


& Hardingham. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Hatt has here collected a number of episodes in 
the history of the British peerage, some of them “ romantic,” 
many of them discreditable, and few of them in any way 
edifying. Barbara Villiers, the Countess Guiccioli, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, Philip, Duke of Wharton, and other figures 
more notorious than famous, pass through his pages; but, 
by way of redressing the balance, we also get glimpses of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Mrs. Norton, and other 
reputable characters. It is possible that there is still 
sufficient fascination in all that concerns the peerage to make 
Mr. Hall’s book popular, but for our own part we should 
have preferred that his researches had been employed on 
matters of greater moment, or, if this were impossible, that 
he had given us a fuller account of any one of the 
“romances” that fill his volume. 


* * * 


“The Amazing Argentine.” 
(Cassell. 6s.) 


3y JOHN FostER FRASER. 


Mr. Fraser has travelled in many countries and written 
his impressions of them, so that his book upon the Argentine 
Republic is the work of an experienced observer and writer. 
His account of the country is full of enthusiasm for its 
wealth and enterprise. Already nearly forty million tons of 
goods—nearly all meat and agricultural produce—are carried 
over the railways of the Republic every year, and the receipts 
amount to something like twenty-five millions. But even this 
does not give anything like an accurate estimate of the wealth 
of the country. Mr. Fraser predicts a further spurt in the 
making of auxiliary lines within the next few years, and 
these will develop the potential wealth of the pampas. It 
is true that a great deal of the capital employed in Argentine 
enterprises is under foreign control, but Mr. Fraser has a 
high opinion of the Latin Americans, and he is sure that 


they will not allow their country to be run by magnates in 
the United States. 
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Money is still abundant, and the discount rate for three 
months’ bills is no better than 2 5-16 per cent., nor is there 
much likelihood of dear money for short periods so long as 
the war lasts. Enterprise is confined to the armament trades, 
credit is shaken, and there are immense hoards of gold in 
Petrograd, Paris, and Berlin, a large part of which is likely 
to find its way into the market. The last returns of the 
three banks mentioned show a gold hoard of 176 millions 
sterling in Petrograd, 165 millions in Paris, and 104 
millions in Germany. Against these figures, the Bank of 
England boasts less than 70 millions; and yet we alone 
maintain the convertibility of our paper currency. The 
opening of the Stock Exchange has given welcome shelter 
to members ; but it has been rather a sham affair, owing to 
the heavy restrictions imposed by the Treasury. The most 
unfortunate news of the week for investors, and also for 
the working classes, is that of unfavorable weather in 
Argentina, whence optimistic harvest reports had come to 
hand. Apparently there have been floods and excessive rains 
in many parts. The dividend outlook for the railways is 
rather gloomy, and the financial conditions generally are 
likely to continue for some time longer under a cloud of 
Argentine, like Brazil and Canada, is suffering 
from a period of over-borrowing, and from the difficulty 
under present circumstances of meeting large obligations to 
Europe. The effect of the news on the Wheat Market has 
evidently been serious, for both English and foreign wheat 
have risen sharply in the last few days. 


Home Raritway Srocks. 


When the Stock Exchange reopened on Monday, it was 
made obligatory on members to “mark” all bargains 
transacted ; hence the Official List provides a complete record 
of the business done and the prices at which all securities 
dealt in were negotiated. The gilt-edged market, of course, 
is cut out by the minimum price restrictions, and the 
“markings” this week have been distributed over all sorts 
of unlikely investments. The number of transactions in 
Home Railway Ordinary stocks, however, is large enough to 
indicate that dealings in certain of its specialities give them 
the status of commanding a real market. In North-Westerns, 
for example, there were as many as fifteen transactions 
registered on Monday and Tuesday, and the price, which 
was 121 on July 30th, was about 118. Dealings during the 
rest of the week have kept just about up to this level, and 
the price has not altered more than a fraction. In Midland 
Deferred there were twelve markings on Monday and thirteen 
on Tuesday. This experience seems to show, however, that the 
investor is ready enough to buy sound stocks when he knows 
they are not subject to artificial restrictions which may be 
keeping them a few points above what they would stand at 
on their own merits. “Brums” only yield about 54 per 
cent. at their present price—not a high return by any means 
—though, thanks to the Government guarantee, there is but 
little fear of a reduced dividend while the war lasts, and 
the stock is therefore very attractive to those who think the 
war will last a long time. Unless other stocks are allowed 
to find their own level, we may see investors restricting 
themselves so much to Home Rails as to place them upon a 
higher plane than many stocks in the “ gilt-edged” group, 
whose prestige is being damaged by the artificial support 
given them. 
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